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To the Editor of the National Magazine and Lady’s Emporium. 
[Mapam, 

If you think the enclosed tale of days long past, can afford a 
moment’s gratification to your numerous readers, its appearance in your 
Magazine may perhaps be followed by similar offerings, which I beg 
you to accept in token of the good wishes of an old man who entertain- 
ed a warm regard for your distinguished father, and who most sincerely 
hopes to see the noble effort of his daughter to maintain her indepen- 
dence crowned with the success it deserves.—The tale, you will per- 
ceive, is divided into Chapters, which I hope will not be found of incon- 
venient length, as any subdivision of them would necessarily weaken 
the little interest they may be thought to possess. 

I am, Madam, 
With very profound respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD MEADOWDAZLE.} 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTAGENARIAN. 
A TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ We'll take a cup o’ kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 


— 


“Rezin, my old boy! merry Christmas to you!-~always at your post I 


see!—why, you look as young and as smart to-day as your grandson there. 


Is there much company here Rezin?”— 
A—VoL. 1, No. 6. 
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“Whee, Mas Neddy! cumpny hey ?—wy de house done full chock up— 
By jim! he ole jice be try dis time I boun.” 
“ And who are they all, Rezin ?”— 


“Wy all de quollity fur and near-—-un Mas Humph, he dere too, un——un 


—un de Parson—-un 9 


“'Then you have no room in the stables | suppose ?—What shall we do 
with these horses, old man?” 

“O, O, Mas Neddy! youtink I gwine let um fi!] up your stall? nun no! 
I] want gwine let um do dat nurrer, when I knowed you was cummin, nun, 
no!——” 

“Ah, you are a capital fellow, Rezin! but how the d---] did you know I 
was coming! We must have you burnt for a wizard ——But Rezin if 
there is so much company in the house, what have you done with all their 
horses? for they did not walk here, ] suppose—and as you have kept 
my stall, as you call it, empty, some poor horse must be sullering for it, 


and that you know, my good Rezin, would not be very neighborly—” 


> 


5 


“Ile,mas Neddy! ware de big backerhouse all dis time? you furgit 
dat ?” 

“True, I forgot the tobacco house, Rezin—that’s a comfortable shelter 
I know, and big enongh to hold a great many horses—so, then, you can 
put this little pony into my stall, and we'll accommodate Prince as well as 
we can in the tobacco house.” 

“My pashins! Mas Neddy, wy wat’s matter dee cant stan long side wun 
nurrer in de stable ?—Pose I didn know you was gwine bring Miss Molly 
long wid you?—He! he! ho! ho! I bin lookin fur you dis nour gone—” 

“Ha! ha! then you certainly have some dealings with the old boy, Re- 
zin—but you were always asly old fox—So you expected Miss Molly and 
me together, did you? Ha! ha! ha!—But, come! hang up the saddles 
and bridles, and—wlicre’s the corn? Have you got the key, Rezin?” 


“Besure! who else de Masser gwine truss wid de key ?—I boun dee 


all hab nuff—nebber you fear—But, I say! Mass Neddy, a he! he! he! 


were my Chrismus giff?—aint you got nuttin tall for de ole man? at 


While this colloquy was passing between the honest old black and my- 
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self, “Miss Molly”—as he called her—who had scarcely waited for me to 
assist her from the saddle, had sprung over the low style, which separated 
the front yard from the spot where we stood, with the buoyant and elastic 


step of seventeen, and being soon met by one of the ladies of the family 


was conducted through a side door into the gay and hospitable mansion of 


my Grandfather. 

The house—if it be not ungrammatical to use the singular designation 
for what seemed to be an assemblage of houses met together—was con- 
structed of a dark reddish pudding-stone, picked up from various ravines 
in the vicinity, of every size and shape, entirely unwrought, but so ingeni- 
ously laid as to exhibit not only a smooth and reguiar but a venerable ex- 
terior. Several additions had been made to it at different times, and’ by 
different generations ; some of which were connected by covered wayssuffi- 
ciently capacious to admit of large closets or store rooms, as well as a con- 
venient passage, while others had a more direct communication with each 
other by doors cut through the thick walls. No part of it was more than 
one story, but this was uncommonly lofty, and the basement being raised 
sevéral feet from the ground, the effect was strikingly grand and com- 
manding. The principal entrance, being to the north, was protected from 
the sweeping blasts of winter by a close porch, or shed, about ten feet 
square, which was lighted by two large windows, east and west, under 
these windows stood two broad oaken benches, or settles, which were sel- 
dom unoccupied of a summer afternoon; in one corner were deposited 
several fowling pieces and all the sporting apparatus of shot-bags, powder- 
flasks, fishing tackle &c.; and in another stood a small table, surmounted 
by a huge water-can of cedar staves, a couple of wash-basins, a long-han- 
dled gourd for dipping the water, and-all the etcetera of a toilette—show- 
ing that it was in this spot, and notin the lodging rooms, it was the cus- 
tom to perform the morning ablutions, for in those days it was not thought 
indispensible that each individual should have ewer, basin, and napkin to 
himself—nor indeed, that their uses should be limited to one at a time, it 
being no uncommon thing to see three or four dipping into the same water 


and catching a corner of the same towel.— 
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The garrets, or attics, being undivided by wall or partitions of any 
kind were of immense size, but being well floored and plastered, and fur- 
nished with large fire places, they served upon occasion as comfortable 
lodging rooms, having no communication, howeyer, one with another, and 
each ‘cing accessible by a separate stairway. Of these upper apartments 
there were six—that being the number of houses in union—each lighted 
by what is called a dormant window opening in the manner of casements, 
from which it was an easy exploit for a dexterous and fearless climber, 
fond of mischief withal, by gaining the roof of one building to travel over 
the whole, and thus establish a sort of ghostly intercourse with the occu- 
pants of neighbouring garrets who, ignorant of the trick, would naturally 
believe themselves secure from all other intrusion from such a quarter.— 
All the rooms on the principal floor were wainscotted half-way to the 
ceiling with thick oak plank. The dining-tables, chairs, and many other 
articles of furniture, were of the same ponderous, durable, and native ma- 
terial—the whole of which, from being daily waxed and rubbed by half a 
dozen little blacks who had nothing else to do, exhibited so bright and 
polished a surface that the use of more costly mirrors might very well be 
dispensed with, by those who were fond of regarding their own figures. 
As the luxury of carpets was but little known in the country, even in the 
wealthicst fatnilies, the floors were subjected, twice or thrice a week, to the 
same polishing process with the wainscotting and furniture ; and for those 
who were unpractised in the art of walking on them, a passage from one 


side tothe other of a room was en enterprize of no little hazard. 


Besides*this principal mansion, or confederacy of buildings, or,as it was 


universally called by the negroes, the Grettus—the etymology of which 
may be somewhat more easily traced than that of mango from Jeremiah 
King, according to the ingenious author of Salmagundy, it being no more 
than a corrupt and rapid pronunciation of the two words Great House— 
there were at least a dozen other buildings, entirely detached not only 
from the Gretius but from each other, so that the place had more the ap- 
pearance of a considerable village than the residence of a single family. 


Among the detached buildings was the kitchen, which stood not less 
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than a Inmired yards distant from the apartment in which the provisions 
coming from it were served up. Our modern gastronomers—some of 
whom have discovered that the delicate and volatile flavour of many dish- 
es evaporates in passing from the table to the mouth, and who have in- 
vented a mode of shortening the distance by raising the plate upoma pe- 
destal—would have found their ingenuity sadly racked to save the credit 
of the cook, or to preserve the inviting plumpness of a souflel, through 
snows and rains and winds, for the inlerminable distance of a hundred 
vards. Thanks to the spirit of improvement! exclaims the gourmand, af- 
fairs of the kitchen are better understood at present !—But still, much 
micht be said in favour of the taste of our ancestors, as it concerned the re- 
mote location of their culinary offices: the smell of the gridiron, the smoke 
of the frying pan, the steam of the bacon pot, the angry voice of the cook 
—for, was there ever a good cook, who was not ill-tempered 2—and the 
thousand other disagreeable accompaniments of proximity, were all avoid- 
ed ;—and, in truth, I never found that the dinner suffered any diminution 
of heat or flavour, from the length of the voyage it had to make from the 
fire to the table—I speak only with regard to the arrangement of matters 
at my grandfather’s, for they were not always as well managed at other 
houses, and it may therefore be well to describe his plan-of operations. 
For the purpose of conveying the several daily meals from the kitchen. to 
the refectory, he had a kind of hand-barrow constructed, resembling a 
sedan chair; indeed the latter was the model from which his vehicle was 
formed, but instead of opening at the top, it had a door on each side, and 
several sliding shelves, the spaces between which might be enlarged or 
diminished at pleasure, of sufficient capacity to hold as many dishes as 
were ever placed at one time on his well furnished table. The dishes 
being arranged by the cook, with all the accompanying sauce-boats, the 
“kitchen coach,” as it was called, was closely shut, the doors secured, ard 
a couple of stout, active servants trotted off with it to the Grettus :-~and 
so expert did these servants become, after a little practice, that thY could 


carry their load in a full trot, without spilling a drop of gra-¥> oF soiling 


the rim of adish by the agitation. They were always ready, and the 


2 pgp wy ee ree 
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motions of the cook were as regular as the vibrations of a pendulum, so 
that less time was consumed in loading and unloading the coach, and 
spreading the largest dinner before the guests, than it now requires for the 
servants, in most families, to bring a dinner from the cel/ar to the first 
floor. But let us leave the kitchen, for the present. 

The front yard, before slightly mentioned, was a beautiful area of about 
a hundred and fifty yards in lenyth and a hundred in width. At one end 
of it stood a small low building called the Study, and at the opposite end 
a corresponding one, rather for uniformity than use, as it seldom had any 
thing in is but broken garden tools, worn out chairs, and stalks of tobac- 
co, corn, or wheat of extraordinary growth, to be exhibited to neighbors 
and made the subject of many a long dissertation upon seils. This area 
was enclosed by a low railing, over which the stile already mentioned 
conducted to a s'oping Jawn, stretching on every side to the extent of se- 
veral acres. The stile is worth a particular description, as it shows the 
taste of a century ago, and the great trouble and expense which it cost in 
those days togratify a whim. It was a beautiful white freestone, so con- 
structed as to form a regular and not unsightly base to the column of a 
sun-dial, having three easy steps on the two sides connected with the rail- 
ing, each pierced by a mortise in which the latter rested—the other two 
sides were perpendicular for the convenience of mounting on horseback. 
The whole was designed and wrought by some favorite artist at home, as 
England was then called, for this especial purpose, and brought thence at 
no little sacrifice of patience and money. Alas! not a piece of the stone 
now remains, but I can never forget how often I have bounded over it, how 
often measured my tedious growth upon the column, and murmured at the 
slow progress of the sun, as 1 watched its retiring shadow on the bronze 
vlate of the dial. 

On the left, the lawn was bounded by a natural grove of oaks, inter- 
mixet with black walnuts and chesnuts; and on the right, by an open 
field risite by gentle acclivity until at the distance of half a mile it termin- 


ated ina lott; ejrentar hill, on the summit of which stood a solitary pop- 


far of the tulip-braring specics, which from its huge bulk and proportion- 
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ate attitude might be scen at the distance of many miles towering above 
the horizon. From this hill and its crowning tree, the farm, or plantation 
as it was then more the fashion to call it, derived its appropriate name of 
Mount Tulip. A post and rail fence surrounded the lawn, and was inter+ 
sected by three gates, two of which, placed at opposite extremities of its 
upper line, connected it, on one side with the stables and barns, and on 
the other with the wood-yard and offices in the rear of the mansion: the’ 
third gate, which faced the stile, in the centre of the lower bouncary, open- 
ed upon a broad avenue, planted on each side with alternate locusts and ca= 
talpas, and terminating at the distance of nearly a mile in the main road, 
or common thoroughfare of the country. Extensive arable fields, in which 
were to be seen at their proper seasons tobacco, corn, wheat or other 
grain, bordered the aveaue on each hand; and nothing can be imagined 
more magnificently beautiful than this approach to the house in the early 
pring, when nature, having shaken off the slumber of winter, begins to 
exert her genial influence on the surrounding vegetation. ‘The redolent 
bloom of the locust, the rich variegation of the catalpa flowers, and the 
joyous caroling of a thousand feathered songsters who here found a safe 
and happy domicil, delighted every sense and rendered this avenue the 
very home of harmony and love. 

Jt was in the winter of 1769—a winter so severe that it might almost 
have justified the common remark, that the earth had suddenly changed 
the position of its axis and that our vast continent had been hurled to the 
very verge of the north pole. There may, perhaps, be some few individ- 


uals still living—though I hardly know of one—who can remember the 


severities of that dreadful winter, which left traees not only on the face of 


nature, but on the heart of many a sufferer, that no time could obliterate. — 
A large party of the neighbors, young and old, and a few from distant pla- 
ces, as the reader has already been informed by the old African in the be- 
ginning of the chapter, were assembled, according to the custom of many 
a revolving year, to spend the Christinas Holydays at the Squire’s; for thus 
was my vencrable grandfather distinguished—whether because he bore 


the commission of Justice of the Peace and Quorum, which had been be- 
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stowed upon him by his gracious majesty, George the Second of that name, 
or because he lived in the best house and was the best provider in the 
country, my curiosity never prompted me to enquire. It was enough that 
I knew him to deserve that, or any other title of respect and honour, and 
that he had borne it from the time I could first lisp his name. 

Every body knows—that is, I mean, every body whose memory can 
reach so far back—that a Christmas in those days, particularly in the 
country, was a very different affair from the meagre, halfgrudged, wishy- 
washy parties of the present high life. The company were not invited to 
come and sit for three hours at a table, taste of a thousand things, of which 
it would be as difficult for one half of them to pronounce the names as to 
guess atthe nature, drink of as many different wines and compositions, 
and then go home either to rail at the absurdities of fashion, or to ridicule 
the pretensions of the parvenu entertainer. A Christmas then was a 


something to be talked of, for weeks before and after it came impor- 


tant preparations were to be made, not only by the hospitable donor of the 


feast, but by his guests. The latter had their yearly stock of habiliments 
to provide—a business that required forethought, prudence and good 
management. It wasa rare thing for any neighborhood to have more 
than one regular knight of the goose and cabbage within a day’s ride; and 
as the good oldrule of “ first come, first served,” was never departed from, ex- 
cept upon extraordinary occasions where all would acquiesce in its breach, 
no little stir was made to secure the timely aid of [lector Shears. 

With a view to the more impartial distribution of his favors, the literal- 
ly unrivalled Hector had planted himself at a Quadrivium as near the 
centre of his customers as possible, and for a period of four or five weeks 
every year, no man in the country saw so much company, or received so 
many attentions, as Mr. Hector Shears. The long horse-rack that stood 
before his door had every peg occupied from morning till night,and often 
all night, with the reins or haltars of hungry, impatient, pawing steeds, bi- 
ting, kicking and neighing at each other, as if to show what their masters 
deserved for such oblivion of their sufferings. 

But with all his industry, and willingness to undertake ten times more 
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than he could perform, it was impossible for Hector to satisfy all his custom- 
ers, and except te a few first comers his services were generally confined to 
“cutting out,” while mothers, sisters, cousins, and well-taught house-maids, 


were all put in requisition to complete with the needle what Shears had 


fashioned witha pair of his namesake. That every individual, old and young, 


should have some new article of dress to sport on Christmas day, was as 
indispensible as that the day itself should be celebrated. Happy the few 
who could compass a whole suit !—but a single article, even a new hat- 
band, was sufficient to save its wearer from the reproach of forgetting the 
joyous festival. Many a coat of former day appeared on a subsequent one 
in the metamorphosed form of a nether garment, while the latter, having 
spent its freshness in the service of the Sire, was converted by maternal 
ingenuity into a “bran new suit” for the little son. 

The changes to which the habits and accoutrements of the ladies were 
subjected, though perhaps less easily detected, were not less numerous or 
complete. If every thing was not new, its form at least was changed, and 
thus was the axiom of philosophy with regard to matler, confirmed and 
exemplified. 

The master of the revels, in the mean time, and every member of his 
household, black and white, big and little, had their hands full—the stalled 
ox was to be butchered,the pork to be cut up and pickled, the fat and lard 
to be rendered, mincemeat and sausage meat te be chopped, and the new 
hams to besmoked—turkeys, geese, pullets and ducks were to be cooped and 
crammed, corn and wheat were to be sent tothe mill, great and small ho- 
miny to be pounded, traps and snares to be sct for all sorts of game, the 
dried apples, peaches, pears and cherries to be stewed, pies to be baked, 
candles to be dipped and moulded, the gooseberry wine and the crab cider 
to be broached, and a thousand things to be done and thought of, in which 
heads and hands were alike employed, and all had their assigned parts. 

At the period to which these reminiscenses have carried me back—to 
wit, the Christmas of 1769—the family of ny grandfather, besides himself, 
and my grandmother, consisted of three maiden aunts, and a sister young- 
er than myself, who after the death of our father, which had occurred sey- 


}.——VOL. I, NO. 6. 
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eral years before, was immediately taken to the home and hearts of the 
old people—our mother had died before my sister had completed her fifth 
year. In addition to these individuals was Mr. O’Larrup the school- 
master, who had been an appendage of the family for several generations—I 
do not meanthat the individual Wr. O Larrup, but the species, the school- 
master, had been thus long in the family. ‘he school had been founded by 
a remote ancestor, who had imported a pedagogue for the education of 
his own children; the plan was gradually extended until it embraced the 
children of the neighbors, and the Master who was regularly brought 
“home” whenever a vacancy made it necessary, had always been regard- 
edas one of the family of the founder. Mr. O’Larrup had now been in 
possession of the ferule, and of the comfortable quarters annexed to it, for 
more than fifteen years, and consequently had had the honour of putting me 
through the declinations secundum genera, casus, el numeros. He, at least, 
good man, deemed it an honow, and so much did the circumstance attach 
him to me, that tothe day of his death he never met me without evincing 
the liveliest affection—Ilaving thvs been drawn in to say more of Mr’ 
O’Larrup than was my intention so early in this history, I may as well go 
on with a sketch of his character and so close the chapter, as it will never 
do to introduce my grandfather or his company at the bottom of a page. 


LONGINUS O’LARRUP, at the moment of his introduction to the 


good will of the reader, was in his fortieth year, but from the baldness of 


his head, (which he could never be persuaded to cover with the false hon- 
ours of a periwig,) and the deep furrows of his thin and sallow visage, he 
was generally taken to be an old man. lis figure was diminutive and mea- 
gre; his nose was a diaphanous semicircle, whose chord measured about 
five inches; his mouth—a cavity “too great for any mouth’’—was bent at 
each corner into curves, that stretched to the very bottom of his lower 
jaw, and gave to his countenance the expression of acute and constant 
pain; but he had fine, large, animated black eyes, and teeth which Tyn- 
daris himself might have envied. Ile was naturally grave and taciturn, 
but had no moroseness or impatience in his temper—devoted to the duties 


of hisschool.andastrict disciplinarian. he was nevertheless kind and attec- 
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tionate in his deportment to the pupils—never omitting an opportunity, in 
or out of school, of giving them instruction and enforcing some useful pre- 
On such occasions he would often lose 


cept by illustration or example. 
sight of time, place, and fitness, and proceed to call forth the capacity of 


the urchin who chanced to be near him, in the midst of company, whether 
at home or abroad, until some witty jest at his expense, which excited the 
laugh of those around him, recalled him toa sense of propriety. He was 
fond of conversing in Latin, and tothose of his boys, who had been long 
enough at school to acquire the knowledge of a few colloquial phrases, he 
never spoke any other language. The characteristic brogue of his coun- 
try affected his speech, whether in Latin or English, in a remarkable man- 
ner—the words came from him as if drawn up by suction from the very 
soles of his feet, and though he was not wanting in fluency, such was the 
effect of his peculiar utterance that every word scemed to be his last. 
IIe was not often moved to noisy mirth, but when any thing did excite him 
to more than a “broad grin,” his cachinnations were quite as peculiar as 
his brogue, and seldom failed to throw his hearers into sympathetic con- 
vulsions—it was something between the licots of an owl and the short 
sudden, snort of a disturbed sleeper, “hu, hu, hu, och, hu, hu, hu, 
éch ?’—With ali his peculiarities, however, (and he had many of them,) it 
was impossible to know Mr. O’Larrup without respecting him, as I trust 
the reader will be ready to acknowledge who follows me to the end of 


these sketches. 


Selected. 


IRISH SCENERY. 


Iie entered a path, leading through a glen of pine and birch wood, in 
which the water-fall was situate. A broken stream, half smitten into 
foam by the long descent, rushed through a bed of massive granite, along 
the pathway, and downward, towards the lakes. The hiss and roar of the 
cataract was heard louder and louder among the trees, as he approached, 
until, at length, emerging suddenly from the leafy screen, he stood in the 
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close area which formed the theatre of its fury. It wasa dread and lonely 


scene. Behind him was the dense wood from which he had just escaped ; 
on his left, a mountain, clad to the top, in rustling birch and pine, and om 
his right, uprising froin the bed of the torrent already alluded to, he be- 
held a steep, stern and precipitous, and feathered along its brow and sides 
with branches of the slow-waving larch, which, like the plumage ena 
warrior’s helm, gave a softening character of grace to what would other- 
wise have inspired unmingled terror. 

Before him, in the centre of the lonely chasm, tlie mighty cataract came 
roaring and raging downward, over the lofty ledges of rock, now fling- 
ing itself in one impetuous mass over the brow of the precipice,now split 
into a multitude of milky streams, now gathering its force again,and dash- 
ing its angry froth against the deep founded masses of black rock, that 
seemed to shoulder its strength aside with inperturbable facility; now 
shooting to one side, now to the other, now outspreading in a foaming 
sheet, upon a wide and sloping tablet of the everlasting granite, half 
screened by hanging trees; and, ayain, collecting its diffused volume, and 
falling heavily with an exhausted plash, over alow ledge of rock, into a 
deep and troubled basin. Here it spun round ina ceaseless whitl, and 
hurried onward through the craggy torrent-bed that winded among the 
trees. The mountains that frowned in the deep retreat, and the turf on 
which the beholder was standing, trembled with the far driven concussion 
of the mass of waters, and the foliage shivered in the breathless air. The 
clouds, that gathered over head, uttered at intervals a stunning chorus to 
the eternal thunder of the cataract, and the flashes of blue lightning 
gleamed vivid on the sheeted fall, and blinded the decaying daylight. 

It was a feat which Francis had often performed, though not without 
some difficulty, and even danger, to climb up from rock to reck, through 
the very bed of the cataract, to the extreme summit, from which its waters 
were first precipitated into the woody glen. At times, when the river was 
swollen by the mountain rains, this was an adventure wholly impractica- 
ble, and even now, though the stream was far from being flooded, there 
was more water than had been on any occasion when he made the essay 
before. Nevertheless, it seemed by no means hopeless to attempt it, and 
the temptation was great, to sit upon the dark block of granite at the top, 
and hear the waters booming upwards from the woody covert. 

Descending a broken bank, he passed from rock to rock into the bed 
of the torrent, and soon found himself at the base of the cataract. With- 
out much labour he succeeded in ascending the first and second ledge. A 
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slight effort was necessary to enable him to reach the shelter of a massy 
rock, which divided the waters at a little distance above, and afforded a 
dry standing-place at its foot, whence one might look up and down the 
fall, with all the thrilling sense of insecurity, and yet with real safety. The 
altered condition of the stream rendered this undertaking of more difficul- 
ty than Francis had hitherto found it, and, when he reached the spot al- 
ready described, his limbs were warm, his pulse quick, and his nerves ex- 
cited to an unusual degree. Te felt the more doubtful of his strength, as 
he knew that the upper ledge was incomparably more arduous of ascent 
than that on which he had but just made good his hold, and returning, by 
the course he had ascended, was utterly impossible. Dismissing, however, 
from his mind the consideration of those difficulties, he leaned against the 
rock, while the spray was cast upon his brow, and over his dress, and con- 
templated, for some moments, in silence, the awful splendour of the spec- 
tacle by which he was surrounded. The daylight was fast departing, and 
the extreme vividness of the electric flashes, produced, at intervals, an ar- 
tificial gloom which made the glen look dark as Erebus. 

The rain had long since begun to fall in prodigious quantity. Between 
the pauses of the thunder, the practiced ear of Francis was startled by a 
sound, low, deep and distant, which came from above, and in which he 
fancied that he recognized a well known portent. Ile bent forward, 
to listen more attentively, but a crashing peal of thunder, which broke a- 
bove him at the instant, ingulfed within it every sound, and prevented him, 
all anxious as he was, from ascertaining the justice of his fear. The thun- 
der died away, and he could now distinctly hear that sound of menace, 
with a perceptible increase of loudness, and with a noise of rushing min- 
gled with its booming. A sudden pang of unavoidable fear first wrung 
his heart, and deprived him almost of the power of motion; and inthe 
next instant, so strange an accession of life and force was in his frame, 
that he sprang @ith a light vault over the rock, and ascended very near 
the summit of the next ledge, by efforts far surpassing any that he could 
have made under an ordinary excitement. One farther bound was neces- 
sary, to enable him to secure his hold upon a horn of the rock above, but 
his breath failed, and he paused for a moment’s rest. Looking to his feet, 
he saw the yellow tinge growing on the face of the torrent, and the waters 
seemed to swell. But the lessening light might have given the hue which 
he feared. He looked up to the summit, a mist steamed upwards through 


the overhanging trees, he sprung and clasped the rock, swung up his per- 
son to the crag, and, in the action, caught a glimpse of the terrific mass of 
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yellow waters, bounding with a war of fury over the summit and down- 
bursting on his head. Once more upon his feet, another spring, and he 
twined his arms close around the trunk of a young mountain ash, just as 
the towering volume thundered down the steep, and dashed its discolour- 
ed foam upon his feet, and on the bank to which he clung, relieved in 
mind, exhausted and bewildered in head and brain. 

He closed his eyes for a moment, in a pause of deep-felt gratitude; and 
when he epened them again, beheld the flood burying in its headlong 


‘depth, all traces of the path by which he had ascended, and suffering only 


a few black points of rock to remain uncovered by the yellow foam. Se- 
veral trees had been felled by the stroke of the impetuous element, and 
went crashing down the glen. A rock, time-bedded in the aged cliff, was 
uprooted from its strong foundation, and sent thundering from ledge to 
ledge, showing its dark bulk at intervals above the hoary torrent, and set- 
thing, at last, with a prodigious crash, in the centre of the basin. Out-cho- 
russed on the earth, the heavens themselves seemed now to sink their voi- 
ces, and their thunders died away with a diminished echo in the abyss of 


distance. 


Selected for the “ National Magazine” by a Friend. 


WOMAN. 


Let Wisdom’s fools sublimely sneer, 
And turn from passion’s speechless plea; 
Yet what would suffering’s sons do here, 
Dear woman, were it not for thee! 
Oh, what would be the fate of him 
Whom heartless hope of peace had reft, 
Whose prospects had waned drear and dim, 
Were not thy soothing presence left ?— 
By heaven, there cannot be a man, 
Whose soul is fit that place to see, 
Who. for one single moment, can 
Forget how much he owes to thee. 
In naked life’s most helpless hour, 
When meekness weeps for want of mind, 
To whom doth she look up for power? 


From whom doth she her comforts find ? 
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That lonely infant, pale and weak, 
Whose every breath wakes up a groan, 
From thee its hope of peace must seek, 
Depending on thy love alone. 
When childhood blossoms into youth, 
When virtue’s flowers guilt’s sigh may blight, 
Who kneels before the eyes of truth, 
And begs them there to shed their light ? 
Behold! *tis woman kneeling there, 
With upraised hand and pleading eye, 
Beseeching God and truth to spare 
Her filial flowers, that else may die. 
In manhood’s bold and blinded years, 


When passion’s hurricanes awake, 
Oh, were it not for woman’s tears, 
What frightful ruin would they make! 
The blushing home—ile trampled heart— 
The widow’s grave—the orphan’s shriek — 


Would form, indeed, a scanty part 

Of what those passions joys might wreak. 
In the dull winter night of life, 

Whose cares are thicker than its stars, 
When feeling keeps its feeble strife, 

When e’en a frown the spirit jars; 
Who hangs around the old man’s bed, 

And warms with smiles its shivering gloom? 
Who gently, holds his fainting head 

And whispers peace beyond the tomb? 
Behold! ’tis woman lingering there, 

Like a fond angel, sent to cheer, 
To wean, to strengthen, and prepare 

His spirit for a purer sphere. 
O God! I thank thee for thy gift, 

And millions thank thee—sure they must, 
If man’s one holier feeling left, 

That’s not shrunk up and stained with dust. 
Woman! the world shall own thy worth; 

If not below, before that place 
Where heaven will judge an erring earth. 

Where both will tremble face te face— 
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A FESTIVAL AT MALTA. 


Among the many festivals observed by the Maltes2 in honor of their 
saints, none is celebrated with such gaiety as the anniversary of St. Paul 
on the 29th of June. Early on the morning of that day, all the inhabi- 
tants of Malta, who can possibly go, repair to Cevita Vecchia, to offer ho- 
mage to the saint, the patron and protector of their island; and visit the 
grotto in which he resided for three months after his shipwreck on their 
shore. The nobility and gentry ride in carriages, each of which carries 
four persons, and is drawn by a mule. ‘There are between two and three 
hundred of these vehicles in Malta, clumsily built, but well calculated for 
the steep and uneven roads of the country. The peasantry, both men and 
women, either walk, or ride on mules or asses. The country lasses are 
dressed out in their gayest attire, which they conceal beneath a black silk 
petticoat from the waist downwards, and by a similar petticoat, with which 
they cover their head and upper part of their body, leaving only the face 
to be seen. This curious dress is not peculiar to the lower order alone: 
every description of women at Malta, who appear in public, are habited in 
the same manner; except on some very particular occasions, when the la- 
dies adopt the French or English fashion. On this day the swains vie 
with the fair ones in the neatness of their apparel, which consists of a sat- 
in jacket, of whatever colour fancy dictates, ornamented with silver buttons, 
which hang pendulous by links; a white pair of trowsers, neatly fringed 
at the bottom ; a cloth cap, of a conical form. which falls on either side 
of the head; fancy-coloured stockings; shoes calculated for dancing, the 
upper parts of which are covered with large silver buckles, that reach from 
the instep to the toe. By six o’clock all the people are assembled in the 
old city, where a grand procession commences, composed of the bishop 
and clergy, with all the insignia of the holy order. The procession being 
over, masses are read in the different chapels: but divine service is perfor- 
med in a superior style at St. Paul’s cathedral. ‘The bishop, decorated in 
his robes, and crowned with the valuable mitre (which, by some chance, 
escaped the plundering grasp of the French.) officiates, and preaches a 
sermon in the Italian language, adapted to the occasion. ‘The music and 
singing isso enchanting, that it inspires every breast with devotion. After 
having offered up their prayers, and invoked tlicir saint and patron to pour 
down his benign influence upon them, the people proceed about eleven 
o’clock in crowds to a beautiful valley, which is situated in the centre of 
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the island, and is called Bosquetto, from the number of orange trees, fig 
trees, &c., with which it is shaded. Thither each peasant family previous- 
ly sends an excellent dinner, made up of such delicacies as the country | 
affords. On their arrival, each little party forms a circle under the shade 
of a fig or orange tree, where they feast on those luxuries which their 
honest industry allows them to indulge in once a year. Here the simple 
and innocent fair ones, divesting themselves of those sable coverings with 
which they were hitherto enveloped, display ali their finery and charms. 
The fluctuating fashions of the great have no influence on the mode of 
their dress, which has been handed down unaltered for many generations, 
from the mothers to their daughters. A very long waist, with a stomach- 
er, ornamented with embroidery and tinsel, is the most striking part of it. 
The hair is combed smoothly back from the forehead, which makes their 
countenances appear open and ingenuous. 

While the people are regaling themselves, the avenues which intersect 
this delightful grove are crowded with the nobility and gentry, who go 
there on that day to enjoy the shady bowers of Bosquetto, and witness the 
happiness that reigns on every countenance. ‘The sound of music is now 
heard in different directions. Round each performer a crowd assembles, 
where four young men dance in active movements tothe sprightly Maltese 
airs. The girls do not join in this amusement; they look on, and give 
frequent nods of approbation to their lovers. When one of the party be- 
comes fatigued, he is relieved by another; and thus the dance is contin- 
ued for hours: but the tunes are often varied. It is curious to observe 
how these sports contribute to expand the heart, and excite the liberality 
of those who partake of them. The spectator, as well as the dancer, in 
the enthusiasm of his pleasure, will frequently run up to the musician, 
and interrupt his performance, by slipping a small piece of money into his 
hand. While some amuse themselves by dancing, or by looking at the 
dancers, the attention of others is arrested by poetic swains, who. like those 
described in one of Virgil’s eclogues, are singing the praises of their mis- 
tresses in alternate verses. Of the merit of the poetry, a person unac- 
quainted with the language, can form no judgment. The music to 
which the verses are sung, is wild, original, and inharmonious. The man- 
ner of their performance is thus: two rustics, standing at a distance from 
each other, place their hands behind their ears: one begins, and sings his 
verse, which is answered by the other: it becomes a contest for pre-emi- 
nence: he whose fund of verses is first exhausted, loses the victory: his 
competitor is then crowned with flowers and orange branches, amidst the 

C.—voL. 1, No. 6. 
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acclamations of the enraptured multitude. The fashionable part of this as- 
sembiy having passed an hour or two in contemplating this happy scene 
of rural festivity, returns to Citta Vecchia, where they spend the remain- 
der of the day with the parties they have formed. 

‘he curious observer, who sits on an impending rock, and views the 
prospect below, thinks he sees one of those charming fairy scenes, so ele- 
gantly painted in romances.realized. A Maltese female is so partial to the 
amusements at the Bosquetto, that, before she gives her hand to a lover, 
he must solemuly promise to take her thither every year on the return of 
this festival. 

The day being nearly spent in this innocent manner, free from those 
acts of riot and drunkenness so common in other countries at public meet- 
ings, the people come back to the old city, where races of asses, mules, 
and horses, close the scene.—This, by way ofa farce, is the most laugha- 
ble part: a road leading from the city to the country, forms the race course, 
which is lined with crowds of females. On a balcony, near the winning 
post, are placed statls with silken colours flying: these are presented 
by the bishop to the victors, of which they make a dress for the ensuing 
anniversary. The ass race first begins: this animal is of an uncommon 
size, and peculiar beauty at Malta. As many competitors may enter the 
lists as please: at a signal given, they start nearly a mile from the winning 
post; and when they arrive at about an hundred yards from the goal, the 
crowd on the road is so great, that they cannot advance a step further. 
The friends of each gather round him; some pull him forward by the ears, 
others push him behind; some try to carry him to the winning post, while 
others of the opposite party endeavour to impede his progress. At length 
some fortunate party, amidst opposition, shouting, bustle, and confusion, 
carries off the prize, to the no small amusement of every one present. 
The second ass gets a prize of inferior quality——The mule and horse ra- 
ces are conducted after the same manner. Night by this time comes on 
a-pace, and every one returns home, well pleased with the amusements of 
the day, which atfords a topic of conversation for a week after.— 





EPIGRAM 
Addressed to the Reformers. 


Attend, ye brooders dire of storms, 
Nor more be silly elves, 

Thegreatest pitch of att Reror™, 
Is to reform, yourselves ! 
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FASHIONABLE SCANDAL. 


[Ve have seldom seen the progrsss of rumour more humorously oF more 
naturally depicted than in the following scene. It is exquisitely true 


to life, and the various shades of character aye inimitably painted. Cur 


readers will hardly need to be informed the sketch is by a Lavy.) 


On the evening of the day, when Lady Priscilla read the announcement 
of her friend’s elopement in the newspapers, and apparently found it con- 
firmed by the answers she received from the servants in Hamilton place, 
who seemed all in confusion, she was to have had a large party at her 
house ; but this news aifected her to such a degree, that she was taken 
ill; and the impossibility of sending out cards of excuse to all the per- 
sons she had invited, made her determine to station servants at her 
door, to say that sudden indisposition prevented her being able to receive 
company that night. Half the persons, therefore, who were thus disappoint- 
ed of their place of rendezvous, betook themselves to the Dowager Lady 
Marchmont’s, who had one of her “at honic’s” fortunately for them, that 
very evening. Never had she obtained so brilliant an assemblage since 
the days of her youth; and though the people poured in, because they 
could not help themselves, still they poured in, no matter wherefore: 
And to have rooms so brilliantly filled, wasa circumstance that gave Lady 
Marchmont infinite satisfaction, and lil up her rouge with so much éelat 
of good humour, that Lord Bellair, her very faithful preuz, fancied him- 
self back at fifty years ago; and actually thought he heard l’heure du Ber- 
ger striking over again. After all, happy are those whose minds are so 
young, that for them the sweet illusions of youth never pass away; and let 
it not be supposed, that these exist only in rural retirement. Thereisa 
romance in courts, as well as in pastoral scenes: the human heart, in all its 
varieties, is to be found in all places, in all circumstances; and, if faithful- 
ly delineated, is an inexhaustib!e source of amusement and instruction. 

Among the first persons who entered Lady Marchmont’s apartments, 
was Lady Carey, who, running up quite out of breath, hardly allowed Lady 
Marchmont to twist her antique courtesy, before she came close to her, and 
whispered, loud enough to be heard, “ Well, I always thought it would be 
so——you know the news. That old fool, Mr. Lawrence, is well served for 
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his folly. You remember there was a time when perhaps,—not that I ever 
wished the connexion, God knows,—but there was a time, when, had he 
paid me proper attention, for the sake of poor dear Lord Carey’s memory, 
who, you know, made use of old Lawrence in the building of Lawrence 
Court—well, where was [?—Oh! dear Mr. Newdicomb!” (turning about 
to alittle fat gentleman, with a pair of gooseberry eyes,) “do try and make 
up aparty for loo. After all there is no game so delightful, if one could 
bring it into fashion again—don’t you think so, Lady Marchmont ?—But 
as I was saying, to return to Mr. Lawrence ”—when, on looking round, 
she found lady Marchmont was gone half a room off, with her spying glass 
at her eye; so, giving up the idea of going on with her story at that time, 
she bustled away in quest of Mr. Newdicomb and Lord Benniers, who she 
hoped would procure two other people for loo. 

“Come, my dear Lord Carey,” (calling to her son,) “ do give me your arm ; 
there is no getting on without an arm. Ah, your poor dear father! he had 
an arm,and a Jeg too—the men of the present day are mere striplings, 
poor puny things !—well, I declare—there get on—I see the card table.” 

A knot of persons were sitting dos-a-dos on an ottoman in the middle 
of the room, when, in her hurry to reach the card table, she trod upon the 
toes of one of them—it was Lord Delborough, who made an exclamation 
of pain and horror, to which she paid no attention; but, stretching herself, 
and standing upon her toes, looked onwards to the goal of her wishes. 

“There are a certain number of persons,” said Lord Delborough, “ who 
really ought to be put by—not suffered to come into good society—there 
is that old vulgar Lady Carey, who has this moment lamed me for life, I 
believe; who can tolerate such a shaking mass of frippery and diamonds 
——what is she good for?” 

“T would have society drafted every six months,” rejoined the lisping 
Mr. Darnley ; “it would be the only way to keep it up to the point of per- 
fection ; but there is one comfort, that, somehow or other, the people al- 
ways do draft themselves. You know the news, don’t you ? there is that 
insufferable puppy, Clayton, gone off with—now who do you think? guess 
with whom.” 

“Gone off!—really—-you don’t say so—but with whom—with whom ?” 
echoed many voices all around-—“ do tell us!” 

“Why with that little underbred prude, the Golconda heiress.” “The 
Golconda heiress! what! Lady Fitzharris! O do tell us all about it!” 

“ Well, I always thought,” said Lady Highmore, “that that menage nev- 
er would end well. Poor Lord Fitzharris! his home was made quite in- 
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sufferable to him, by the eternal interference of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence; 
the very sight of them was enough to give any man the blue devils—but let 
us hear all the particulars.” 

“Pardon me!” said Mr. Darnley, “your ladyship seems in.error—it is 
not Lord Fitzharris, but Lady Fitzharris, who has run away ; and I suppose 
from that circumstance, he gave her the blue devils.” 

“You are talking, I conclude, of the explosion in Hamilton Place,” said 
Lord Pellair: “Well, it is astonishing that people should like to put them- 
selves en évédence, as they do now-a-days. In my time, when people of 
fashion did not suit each other, il y avoilt Pappartement de Monsieur, P- 
appartement de Madame : they did not indiscreetly force themselves on 
each other’s company, but if they did accidentally meet, they were perfect- 
ly polite, perfectly tranquil. ‘There is room enough for every body in the 
world, if people would only have a little consideration for each other’s foi- 
bles. I have always told my nephew—who, par parenthése, every body 
allows is perfectly delightful, and that merely because he is perfectly well- 
bred—I have always told my nephew to look upon the world as upon a 
well furnished drawing room: if you walk through it roughly, you will be 
in danger of knocking your shins against something: but if you will only 
edge along, and glide past certain corners, nothing will impede your course. 
But, for instance, this story, which is now in the mouth of every body, from 
the footman to the king, can any thing be half so ill-judged as the whole 
conduct of the business—avoir des procédés honnetes—in that consists 
the great secret of life ; but really in these days it seems to be the business 
of the great to pull down their own distinction, and to lower themselves 
to the tone of the vulgar.” 

“ Ah, my dear lord,” replied Mr. Darnley, “I do believe the marche de- 
jeu was on a much better footing in your time. I wish, now that there are 
schools for every thing, that you would establish an institution for the sa- 
voir vivre of the highest circles: at all events, write—write a book on the 
subject—how it would sell!” 

“Oh,” cried lady Highmore, “tle world goes on as well as it is; there is 
never a move made, but that somebody is the better for it. Lord Fitzharris 
will, of course, obtain a divorce—and ! always thought him an excellent 
young man—you know, Lucy, I always did so” (looking at one of the three 
daughters that followed in her train ;) “I always told you, Lucy, that Lord 
Fitzharris was an exceedingly good kind of man; and I am sure he has 


had his own troubles with that purse-proud wife of his, and all her vulgar re- 
lations. For my part, I have ever thought that it was much better when 
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girls had no fortunes; for when they have money, they are always giving 
themselves airs of independence, and no man can brook that. I dare say his 
next choice will be made in a very different line, and under very different 
auspices ;” and she again glanced at her own train of daughters, and passed 
on, delighted to think there was another chance in the market for them. 

“T am glad that tiresome woman is gone. Now do,” cried ‘the pretty 
Mrs. Selwin addressing herself to Mr. Daru!ey—*do tell us the whole sto- 
ry abont Lord and Lady Fitzharris; for, after all, | have never been able to 
understand why she should run away, as Lord Fitzharris seemed to let her 
do exactly what she liked: and she gave the best balls, and had always the 
best Parisian modes, and opera box, and e:ery thing, in short, that can 
make life desirable—what could she wish for more.” 

“Oh! but she was always oufré,” replied Mr. Darnley. “Some how or 
other, you never dosece a person of that calibre, who crafts well into ano- 
ther and a higher stock--never with real good effect—it is aly avs a forced, 
unnatural thing. But this story is curious enough; and I can tell you ex- 
actly the circumstances which brought on the crisis. ‘They do say that lord 
Fitzharris murdered a man, to whom he owed money, in Paris; and that 
this became known to Lady Fitzherris, who never could endure to be alone 


5 


with him afterwards’ “Good heavens! no wonder!” cried Mrs. Selwin. 
“Oh, but that is not all! he always insisted upon having his pistols, and 

a peculiar dagger, that he got somewhere in his travels, laid by his bed side ; 

and had his favorite bu!l-dog, on a mat, close to him : all of which disagrecable 


particularities so terrified the poor lady, that she begged to occupy aseparate 


as 
T : - ‘ ‘ ” 
apartment. Under these circumstances, you sce my dear Mrs. Selwin, it 


really was not astonishing, that when such a haiidsome, gay gallant as Sir 
Charles Clayton was continually buzzing abont her ear, and a very good hn- 
moured creature too, that she should prefer him to sucha Blue Beard as Lord 
Fitzharris.” 

“Oh dear no—not at all—it was quite nateral—only could she not have 
avoided the publicity, the awkwardness of the thine?” 

“One does not exactly know how that is. The story goes, that Lord 
Fitzharris was absent for some time from home, and that when he did re- 
turn, he, being a person exceedingly rangé in his ménage. got all his house- 
hold accounts in, as usual after an absence from home; and among the 
rest his wine-merchants. When, observing an immense quantity had been 
recently drank of St. Perez, he asked if Lady Fitzharris consumed three 
bottles a day; upon which, the servant said it had been consumed at her 
ladvshin’s table; and upon further investigation, the butler proved, that Sir 


Ciia: es Clayton entertained a number of young men constantly at supper 
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with Lady Fitzharris: and thus it was the wine was drank. Lady Fitz- 
harris when spoken to by her husband, at first denied the fact, but after- 
wards confessed it, and Sir Charles comiag in during the scene, the matter 
took a serious turn, and Lord Fitzlarris desired him to leave his house, and 
never enter it again. *Oh,do not forsake me! cried Lady Fitzharris, ‘do 
not forsake me!’ (clinging tu Sir Charles,) * he will kill me if you leave ne 
in his power. I will follow you tothe world’s end’—or words to that effects 
and, in short, played the desesper¢ée, till poor Clayton (he is a good heart- 
ed creature) could not in pity refuse, and they went out of the house that 
moment. Some say, Lord Fitzharris has followed them to the continent, 
to challenge the fortunate hero; others say that Le is gone to Wales to 
break the story to his father. ‘The latter part of the story I do not vouch for, || 
but you may depend upon the former, for my valet heard it all from Lord 
Fitzharris’ butler.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Selwin, laughing, “ that is one way of discovering an 
amour by one’s wine-merchant’s bill—e’est du nouveau, at least; but yon- | 
der is Lady Maynard: do let us go, and tell her tlie story; it will be so 
amusing to see how she takes the thing.” 

At that moment came in Lord and Lady Milsington, apparently quite in 
their usual spirits. [They were the parents of Lord Fitzharris.| A thun- 
der bolt could not have astonished the story-tellers more. 

“Surely it is not true!” said the company, whispering one to another. 
“Tt is very extraordinary, at ail events; for one can hardly suppose they 
would have made their appearance, if this story had been known to them. 
And yet that they should not know it—-seems very incredible.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Medcalf to Mr. Percy, who had been listening atten- 
tively to the various reports that flew in whispers all around the room, 
“have you not heard the real circumstances of this extraordinary history?” 

“ No,”’s aid Mr. Percy, shaking his head mournfully, “certainly not, though 
I have heard a great many.” 

“ Come, then, let us sit down there, out of the crowd {pointing to an in- 
ner room, where there were fewer people,) and I will tell you.” 

Mr. Percy followed him, and placing himself in an attitude of deep at- 
tention, Mr. Medcalf began :— . 

“ You may remember, my dear Sir, that lord Fitzharris’ conduct, just be- 
fore his marriag’,—was most extraordinary. He used, in public, and when 
at table, to fall into fits of abstraction, which excited every one’s astonish- 
ment; for he frequently remained silent. and lost in thought, although he 
was personally addressed. And when he did come to himself, out of those 
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sort of fits, he would answer in a manner so wholiy irrelevant to the ques- 
tion put to him, that some persons would burst out laughing, and others 
-would stare in silent astonishment, and all would wonder what could be the 
matter. Well, this strange behavior went on for some time increasing, till 
at last, one night, Lady Fitzharris coming into his room, found him on the 
floor, with a great many cabalistical circles drawn all around him, and vari- 
ous strange books and images stuck about the room; in short, she discov- 
ered him to be quite mad. It seems, there always was madness in the fami- 
ly, and that Lord and Lady Milsington were perfectly aware of the fact 
when they took in poor Miss Lawrence to marry him. 

“On this melancholy discovery, she is said to have behaved iike an an- 
gel, and it was agreed upon, between her and Lord Milsington, that they 
should go to the continent, and that he should be placed in a lunatic assy - 
lum there. Sir Charles Clayton merely went asa friend of Lord Fitzharris, 
in order that the poor lady might not be left entirely alone. Now, my dear 
Sir, you may depend on the truth of this statement, for my sister had it 
from Mr. Bingley, the apothecary, who formerly attended in the family.” 

“Tt is very dreadful!” sighed Mr. Percy ; “but I am sure, under all cir- 
cumstances, she would always behave like an angel. It seems, however, 
almost incredible, that if this be the case, Lord and Lady Milsington should 
have sufficient command over themselves, or, indeed, | would say more, 
sufficient indifference and hardness of heart, to show theinselves in compa- 
ny, or come-into public. Altogether, I know not what to think.” And 
he arose, and left his communicative friend to propagate his edition of the 
news to more credulous ears. 

“ How delighted I am tosee you!”” said Lady Marchmont to the Milsing- 
tons, to whom she, at that moment, had got through the crowd to make her 
courtesy ; “and pray tell me, shall J not have the pleasure of seeing the 
Fitzharrises to-night?” This she said, purposely to observe in what man- 
ner it would be taken. 

“Oh dear, do you not know that they are gone on a tour to Paris, and 
Sir Charles Clayton accompanies them ?” 

This was said so readily, and so naturally, that any one who was not as 
well versed in the art of part playing, could’ not possibly have believed it 
to be a deliberate falsehood. 

“And dothey make any long séjour there?” 

“TI hope not; but you know, when young people are in Paris, there is no 


saying how long they may remain.” 
Away went the male gossip, Mr. ————, to Lady Maynard, “well, you 
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have heard the news, I suppose ;” he said, speaking in an audible whisper, 
and putting on a face of melancholy import; “you have heard of poor Lord 
Fitzharris’s being quite mad, and taken away to be put in confinement on 
the continent. Iam sure you will be vastly shocked—vastly sorry; you 
have so good a heart, and he was such an old friend of your’s.” 

“You do me a vast deal of honour, Mr———, to suppose my heart 
so very good; but I think it does not require any particular tenderness (I 
do not pique myself upon that Minerva-press quality), to be sorry when 
one hears that any one’s acquaintance is in a mad-house. But I cannot 
say you at all swrprise me, for | always thought he must be mad, ever since 
he married that fright, Miss Lawrence.” 

“Indeed! well, what penetration! what insight into character!” 

“Not a bit more than my neighbour, Mr.,; however I beg to tell 
you, that however mad my Lord Fitzharris may be (and I have no doubt of 
the fact,) there is another reason of this sudden disappearance. He has 
lost immense sums at play; but, besides that, his great friend the parson 
there—what do you call him? oh, you know who I mean—the Vaughan 
rectory man, Mr. Claremont, has taken out a writ against him for the sum 
of thirty thousand pounds, which he lent him some three years ago, and of 
which he has never paid one farthing, interest or principal. This is the 
real truth of the story ; and I believe (for I have it from good authority), that 
Sir Charles Clayton has come forward and promised to become security 
for the money, giving him a bond for the debt; in consideration of which 
piece of friendship, he has the advantage of accompanying my lord and my 
lady on their tour.” 

“Indeed! you don’t say so? ha! ha! ha! It is very likely, for, now I 
think of it, Isaw Mr. Claremont’s old green vehicle coming into town a few 
days ago, and it is very seldom that he hondrs the metropolis. But, dear 
me,” (half disappointed that his own story was not the best of the two), 
“dear me! so, after all, he is not mad : well, you surprise me. I must go 
and tell Mr. Percy that.” And away he went until he found the unlucky 
wight. “Mr. Percy, allow me to say one word and if you please, attend to 
me” (touching his arm) “ what do you think drove Lord Fitzharris mad this 
last time ? why, his dear cojlege tutor, I believe, took out a writ against him 
for thirty thousand pounds; and as Lord Milsington refused to pay, he was 
obliged to apply to Sir Charles—Sir Charles Clayton above all persons in the 
world! only think of that! how mortifying, all things considered !” 

“What things considered?” cried Mr. Percy, in a short and somewhat 
displeased tone of voice. 

D—vot. 1, No. 6. 
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“Nay, now‘ you know—without being very much given to scandal—one 

i.cannot but know—” 

“Nothing at all about the whole affair,” interrupted Mr. Percy, and broke 

_ away from the persecuting news-monger. 

“I say Mr. ———” screamed Lady Carey, “do come—there’s a good 
soul, do come, and take lord Bennevis’s place. He will go away, and we 
want another hand.”’ 

U 
» “Oh by all means: and I will tell you thetrue edition of the Fitzharris’s 
; story.” 

“Oh, do—pray, do pray: but”—said Lady Carey, “deal the cards in the 
mean time.” 

“Oh by all means. Well! what’s the stake?” 

“Oh, guinea loo of course ; I never play higher.” 

“ And so my Lord Bennevis, the real state of the case is this. Poor Mr. 

} Claremont, finding himself quite ruined, shot himself; and that drove Lord 

Fitzharris mad. Was there ever any thing so horrid ?—Pam turned up, as I 

‘shall declare! So youare all looed.” 

“T like that, for the game does not stagnate: I like to do the deed my- 
self, but I cannot say,” observed Lady Carey, “that it is very agreeable 
when any one else turns him up: but don’t stop, there’s my loo—deal on, 
Lord Bennevis. And so Lord Fitzharris is quite mad? Bless me, I never 
observed Lady Milsington so near,” she whispered to Lord Bennevis. “ My 
dear Lady Milsington, how does your ladyship do?” (turning and half ris- 
ing from her seat;) “I am vastly happy to see you: pray tell me, I was 
shocked to hear Lord Fitzharris was taken ill the other night at Crock- 

- ford’s 2” 

“Til !—dear me, don’t you know they are gone to Paris ?” 

“No, I did not—and when do they return :” 

“Oh, they will stay, I make no doubt, a couple of months: Paris is so 
full of temptations! But as to illness they are both perfectly well; only 
you know there never was such an enamoured couple: they cannot bear to 
be parted even for a few weeks. So, when he went, although she had is- 
sued cards for a great ball, and engaged herself to half a dozen great din- 


ners, every thing was given up, and off they set in an instant. I must do 
Lady Fitzharris the justice to say, she is quite a paragon of a wife.” 

“How very happy you must be, my dear Lady Milsington.” “I am, in- 
deed, a very happy person in my family. Lady Fitzharris is a very charm- 
ing creature; and the old Lawrences, to do them justice, never come in our 
way. But have you heard the poor dear old man has been seized with a 
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fit of apoplexy? AndIfear he cannot recover. You know athis death, 
Henrietta has an addition of fortune to the amount of ten thousand a year.” 

“I am vastly sorry, very concerned indeed, but people cannot live for- 
ever—and—oh dear, I see Lord Hanson waiting for me at the écarté table.’ 
And away went Lady Milsington. 

“Well? cried Lady Carey, as she disappeared, “I don’t know whai 
she means by saying ‘people cant live forever,’ Mr. Lawrence is a few 
vears younger than myself, Lady Milsington is not dela premiére jeunesse, 
People should have some regard to other people’s feeiings; and if Lady # 
Milsington has none, she need not suppose that other people are equally 
hard hearted. Poor dear Mr. Lawrence! Ideclare I am vastly grieved. 
Why,he is in the vigour of his age; not by any means an old man, fo die.” | 

“Qh! but there are young men who die, as well as old men, Lady Ca-j 
rey,”’ observed Lord Newdicomb, coughing. “ Age has nothing to do with } 
death at all,” (coughing again). “Some old people have a much better } 
life than some young ones: it depends upon how they live.” 

“ Ah! very true: bless me, so you have another flush; well that is too / 
bad: Inever hold any cards—there never was such luck as mine, I cannot ¥ 
play any more; I must positively try the écarté table.” q 

And as she rose to go away, Mr. , the news-monger, flew up to her, | 
saying, “ Whatdo youthink? Lord and Lady Milsington are sent for ex- } 
press: it is supposed that Lord Fitzharris is killed. Sir Charles and he 
had. high words, and the dispute ended by their going out to fight. Lord § 
Fitzharris fell at the first fire.” 1 

“Fire! fire!’ cried several voices at once; and,on looking round, the 
window curtains had come in contact with a girandole, and the whole dra- | 
peries were in a blaze. i 

A general confusion ensued. Some screamed ; some fainted: and those | 
who retained their senses, rushed out of the house as fast as they could, lea- 
ving Lady Marchmont to her fate. So much fora multitude of dear friends. | 





ISABELLA COLOR.—The archduke Albert, married the infanta Isabel- | 
la, daughter of Phillip I. kmg of Spain, with whom he had the Low Coun- |} 
tries indowry. In the year 1602, he laid siege to Ostend, then in the poz-! 
session of the Heretics, and his pious princess, who attended him in that 
expedition, made a vow that till that city was taken she would never change 
her clothes. Contrary to expectation, it was three years before the place 
was reduced; in which time her highness’s dress had acquired a hue, which 
from the superstition of the princess and the times was much admired, and | 
adopted by the court fashionables under the name of the “ Isabella-co- 
lor :” it is a whitish yellow, or soiled buff——better imagined than described. | 
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Ro weapon ¢an such deadly wounds impart 
As conscience, roused, inflicts upon the heart. 
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you have ascended the hill, and stop, as | intend to walk up the lane.” 


The postilion obeyed the command, and with more gentleness than is 
often to be met with in his station, opened the chaise door, and, having first 


“Postiniox,” cried a feeble but sweet voice, “turn to your right when 


; 
i. 


pgiven his hand to her female attendant to alight, assisted a pale and lan- 
yguid, but still eminently beautiful woman, whose trembling limbs seemed 
Pscarcely equal to the task of supporting her attenuated frame. 

— “Be so good as to remain here until | return,” said the lady, who, lean- 
ing on the arm of her attendant, proceeded through the leafy lane, the 
branches of whose verdant boundaries were animated by a thousand war- 
bling birds sending forth their notes of joy. But i!l did those gay notes ac- 
cord with the feelings of her who traced this rural walk, every turn of 
which recalled bitter remembrances. 

On reaching the gate that opened into the pleasure-grounds of Clairville, 
| the stranger was obliged to pause and take breath, in order toregain some 
degree of composure before she could enter it. There are some objects 
and incidents, which, though comparatively trifling, have a powerful effect 
on the feelings, and this the unknown experienced when, pressing the se- 
cret spring of the gate, which readily yielded to her touch, with a hurried 
but tottering pace, she entered the grounds. Here, feeling the presence of 
her attendant a restraint—who, though an Italian utterly ignorant of English, 
as also of the early history of her mistress, was yet observant of her visible 
emotion, and affectionately anxious to soothe it—she desired her toremain 
at the gate until her return. In vain Francesca urged that the languid frame 
of her dear lady was unequal to support the exertion of walking without the 
assistance of her arm; with a firm but kind manner her mistress declared 
her intention of proceeding alone. 

It was ten years since the feet of the wanderer had pressed the velvet 
turf over which they now slowly bent their course. She was then glowing 
with youth and health; happy, and dispensing happiness around; but, alas! 
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Love, guilty Love! spread his bandage over her eyes, blinded her to the 
fatal realities of the abyss into which he was about to plunge her, and, in 
honied accents, whispered in her infatuated ear a thousand bland promis- 
es of bliss to come. How were those promises performed? and what was 
she now? She returned to this once cherished spot with a mind torn by re- 
morse, and a form bowed down by disease. She returned with the inter- 
nal conviction that death had laid his icy grasp on her heart, and that a 
few days at most, if nota few hours, must terminate her existence. But this 
conviction, far from giving her pain, was regarded by her as a source of 
consolation; and this last earthly indulgence—that of viewing the abode 
of her children—she did not feel herself worthy of enjoying, until conscious 
that her hours were numbered. 

She proceeded through the’beautiful grounds, every mazy path and 
graceful bend of which was familiar to her, as if seen the day before. 
Many of the improvements suggested by her taste, and still preserved with 
care, brought back heart-sickening recollections of love and confidence, 
repaid with deception and ingratitude; and though supported by the con- 
solations of religion, which led her humbly to hope that her remorse and 
penitence had been accepted by Him who has promised mercy to the re> 
pentant sinner; yet her heart shrunk within her as memory presented her 
with the review of her transgressions, and slie almost feared to hope for 
pardon. 

When she had reached a point of the grounds that commanded a pros- 
pect of the house, how were her feelings excited by a view of that well 
known, well remembered scene! Every thing wore the same appearance 
as when that mansion owned her for its mistress; the house had still the 
same aspect of substantial grandeur and repose, and the level lawn the 
same velvet texture, and the trees, shrubs, and flowers, the same blooming 
freshness, as when she daily beheld their beauties. She, she alone was 
changed. Time was, that those doors would have been opened wide to 
receive her, and that her presence would have dispensed joy and pleasure 
to every individual beneath the roof; while now, her very name would ex- 
cite only painful emotions, and its sound must be there heard no more. 
Another bore the title she once was proud to bear, supplying the place 
she had abandoned, and worthily discharging the duties she had left un- 
performed. 

She gazed on the windows of the apartment in which she first became a 
mother, and all the tide of tenderness that then burst on her heart now came 
back to her, poisoned with the bitter consciousness of how she had fulfil- 
led a mother’s part. Those children dearer to her than the life-drops 
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that throbbed in her veins, were now beneath the ropf, receiving from 
another that affection and instruction that it should have been her blissful 
task to have given them, and never, never must she hope to clasp them to 
her agonized heart. 


At this moment she saw the door of the house open, and a lady leaning 


on the arm of a gentleman crossed the lawn; he pressed the hand that re- 
posed on his arm gently between his and raised it to his lips, while’ his 
fair companion placed her other hand in his with all the tender confidence 
of affection. In this apparently happy couple the agonized unknown re- 
cognised him whom she once joyed to call husband, the father of her chil- 
dren, the partner whom she had betrayed and deserted; and her, whom 
he had chosen for her successor, who now bore the name she once ans- 
wered to, and who was now discharging the duties she had violated. Re- 
ligion and repentance had in her so conquered the selfishness of -human 
nature, that after the first pang, and it was a bitter one, had passed away, 
she returned thanks with heartfelt fervour to the Author of all good, that 
it was permitted her to see him, whose repose she feared she had forever 
destroyed, enjoying that happiness he so well merited; and ardent was 
the prayer she offered up, that a iong continuance of it might be his lot, 
and that his present partner might repay him for all the pain caused by her 
misconduct. 

She now turned into a shady walk, anxious to regain the support of her 
attendant’s arm, which she felt her exhausted frame required, when the 
sounds of approaching voices warned her to conceal herself. Scarcely 
had she retired behind the shade of a luxuriant mass of laurels, when a 
youthful group drew near, the very sight of whom agitated her almost to 
fainting, and sent the blood back to her heart with a violence that threat- 
ened instant annihilation. 

The groop consisted of two lovely girls, their governess, and a blooming 
youth, on whom the twogirls leant. Every turn of their healthful and beau- 
tiful countenances was expressive of joy and health; and their elastic and 
buoyant steps seemed scarcely to touch the turf, as, arm linked in arm, 
they passed along. The youngest,a rosy-cheeked girl of eleven years old, 
begged her companions to pause while she examined a birds nest which she 
said she feared the parent-bird had forsaken; and this gave the heart-strick- 
en mother, for those were the children of the unknown, an opportunity of 
regarding the treasures her soul yearned toembrace. How did her bosom 
throb at beholding those dear faces—faces so often presented to her 


in her troubled dreams!—Alas! they were now near her—she might, by 
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extending her hand, touch them—she could almost feel their balmy breaths 


fan her feverish cheek, and yet it was denied her to approach them. All 
the pangs of maternal affection struck on her heart : her brain grew giddy, her 
respiration became oppressed, and urged by all the frensy of a distracted 
mother, she was on the point of rushing from her concealment, and pros- 
trating herself before her children. 

But this natural though selfish impulse was quickly subdued, when a 


7 


moment’s reflection whispered to her, will you purchase your own tempo- 
rary gratification at the expense of those dear beings whom you have so 
deeply injured? will you plant in their innocent breasts an impression bit- 
ter and indelible? The Mother triumphed over the Woman, and, trembling 
with emotion, she prayed that those cherished objects might pass, from her 
view while yet she had strength and courage to enable her to persevere in 
her self-denial. 

At this moment the little girl exclaimed, “ Ah! my fears were too true; 
the cruel bird has deserted her nest, and here are the poor little ones nearly 

dead ! what shall we do with them? 

“Let us carry them to our dear mamma,” said the elder girl; “she will 
be sure to take care of them, as she says we should always pity and protect 
the helpless and forsaken.” 

The words of the children struck daggers to the heart of their wretched 
mother. For amoment she struggled against the blow, and, making a last 
effort, tried to reach the spot where she had left her attendant; but nature 
was exhausted, and she had only tottered a few paces, when, uttering a 
groan of anguish, she fell to the earth bereft of life, just as Francesca ar- 
rived to see her unhappy mistress breathe her last sigh. 





Sclected. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


The military almanack of Russia affirms, that the dominions of this im- 
mense empire extend over a surface of 372,174 German square miles, of 
which 72.361 are comprised in Europe, [independently of 2.293, forming 
the kingdom of Poland :] 273,020 are in Asia, t6 which must be added 
the late acquisitions in Turkey; and 24,000 in America. It is remarka- 
ble on this occasion, that the whole surface of Europe does not exceed 
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156,000 of such miles. The Russian population is reported to be 60,000.- 
000 of souls, viz: 45,000,000 in Europe ; about 8,700,000 in the Polish 
monarchy: from 11 to 12,000,000 in Asia: and 50,000 in America. The 
empire contains 2840 cities and towns, 1210 slobodie and fortresses, 227, 
400 villages and hamlets. Among the various races which people it are 
52,000,000 of Slavonians, 3,000,000 of Asiatics, 2,000,000 Tartars, and 500 
0Q0 Armenians. 
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And art thou fallen, fair flower, e’en so low 
That nameless things upon thy beauty feed, 
And riot o’er the charms that used to throw 
A modest splendour on the verdant mead ? 
Who could have pluck’d thee, yet let fall again 
Thy form, whose colour might with heaven vie 
And let thee lie neglected on the plain, 
To e’en excite the passing stranger’s sigh? 
Or wer’t thou pluck’d, a present for the hand 
Of some gay beauty; but to be displaced, 
Because thy modest charms could not command 
The love with which the donor wish’d thee graced ? 
I cannot brook to see thee drooping there, 
Form’d as thou art to flourish in the day; 
It must not be—a flower so sweet and fair 
Shall not thus wantonly be cast away. 
“Yes, for a time,” the flower seem’d to say, 
“Thy sun of kindness may the damp dispel ; 
But canst thou place me on my parent spray, 
And canst thou make that parent love as well ? 


If thou canst rob reflection of its pain, 


If retrospection ends at thy command, 
Then bid me in thy kinduess blush again, 
And take me, gentle stranger, in thy hand.” 
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“THE BOOK.” 


“Oh! that mine adversary had written a book!” was the very natural 
exclamation of Job, when Eliphaz and his companions, who had long 
been “in the habits of friendship? with him, began to tease and annoy 
him with vague accusations and complaints, that shewed any thing but the 
sincerity of their friendly professions. There is nothing like having down 
in black and white whatever enemies or friends have to say against us— 
words spoken, are forgotten or denied; that which is written, remains in 
evidence against them. We are mistaken, if some persons whom we 
could name, are not, by this time, heartily sorry that the art of writing or 
printing was ever invented. Unlike Job, they were not prepared to look 
the record of their sayings and doings in the face, and still less prepared 
to meet the rebukes of their quondam “friends.” 

The Correspondence, between “the first and second officers of this 
great republic,” upon which we made a few hasty comments in our last 


number, continues to be the subject of much exasperated controversy 
among the respective adherents of these elevated personages. The peo- 


ple find every day new reason to be thankful to the Vice President, let 
his motive have been what it may, for having given publicity to the Presi- 
dent’s attack upon him—for it is every day the occasion of some new de- 


velopement, which unveils the true character of our administration, and 


exposes to the glare of day the unworthy artifices by which it came into 


ower. 
; It is indeed an exhilarating and grateful cordial to the patriot, to see the 
dissevered chieftains of the Combination turning upon each other those 
blows so lately levelled, in formidable and blasting concert, against the vi- 
tal interests of the country. There can be no longer any fear for the sta-' 
bility of “this great republic,’ while those who had conspired to pull it 
down continue to quarrel among themselves, about the manner in which 
the work of destruction shall be carried on. Even before the rupture be- 
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| tween the two high dignitaries, who had been so long “in the habits of 
) friendship,” became known to the public, the ranks of the Administration 
had been daily losing a portion of their boasted majority, by the deser- 
§ tion of many who were either disgusted at the discovery of their incom— 
i petency, or shocked at their faithless dereliction of principles, the profes- 
sion of which had been the cause of their triumph. Honest individuals, 
@ who had been duped into the belief that they were contending for “‘mea- 
p sures” in which the great interest of the country were concerned, found 
} too late that they had been unconsciously fighting for “men” whose single 
f object, aim, and study, was to convert the powers which victory had put 
» into their possession into instruments for their own further aggrandize- 
| ment. , All these individuals, of course, the moment they had an opportu- 
| nity of comparing the actions with the promises, the theory with the prac- 
| tice, of those whose banner they had assisted in planting on every turret 
| of thé citadel, at once renounced their allegiance and frankly avowed 
that they had been imposed upon and deluded. 
| This desertion from the standard of “the hero”—(we like to give him 
that soubriquel, because it is so eminently suited to his chivalric and mag- 
nanimous exploits over the various corps of defenceless Postmasters, Cus- 
tom-House-Officers, Clerks and Militia-men, &c. &c. &c. whom his prow- 
ess has, at sundry times, and in divers ways, retrenched, or exterminat- 
ed—) though at first limited to individuals, all of whom it was attempted 
either to bully or to blacken into insignificance, is now rapidly spreading 
to entire States; and the Party, which but a few months ago were able to 
carry terrourand desolation throughout the union with resistless fury and 
force, is at this moment upon the verge of annihilation. 

We do not mean to be understood as ascribing this “glorious revolu- 
tion” in the public sentiment to the publication of the Vice President's 
Pamphlet: it would have happened, had the President’s ridiculous and 
absurd quarrel with him been buried forever in the secrecy of his own 
bosom—but the progress of truth is slow, more especially of political 
truth, which it is always the interest of so many persons to perplex and 
obscure. The publication has unquestionably hastened the event, by 


opening new means of investigation, and by provoking the several chief- 
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tains of the late Combination themselves to so close an engagement wii 
each other, that the true character, views, and designs, of all, have bee 
necessarily and fully exposed. Had the task of stripping these “ hone 
ble men” of their lion’s hides been left altogether to their political adver- 
saries, the people might have been slower to perceive the ass’s ears, as they 
would naturally haye made some allowance for the propensity of Party 
spirit to over-colour and exaggerate all that it touches. But who cal 
doubt the fidelity of the picture which they draw of one another ? 

Men who have been long “in the habits of friendship,” one with anor 
ther, must necessarily be supposed to have mutually acquired an intimat 
knowledge of the particular character and principles of each other. The 
interchangeable sketches, therefore, which they may at any time bei 
duced to give of themselves, are entitled tothe fullest credit, and may be 
supposed to possess all the freshness and truth of nature, enriched wit 
many delicate lights and shadows which discover themselves only to the 
jealous and observant eye of “friendship.” What might have been »re- 
garded as the downright caricature of “envy, hatred and malice, and wu 
charitableness,” had it been found in a portrait of the same person drawn 
by a politieal opponent, must be received, even by incredulity itself, asa 
faithful delineation of natural traits, when it comes from the pencil of a 
“ friend.”—Weconfess we regard the portraits, which the Pamphlet has 
been the means of calling forth, as an admirable addition to our national 
gallery; and we cannot help repeating, that some thanks are due tothe 
Vice President, whatever might have been his inducement, for not con- 
senting to hide his candle under a bushel. It has thrown a light upon many 
dark holes and corners of our motley Cabinet, and has been the means o 
accomplishing, in a few weeks, what might otherwise have required as 
many years. 

In order to comprehend more clearly the wonderful effects of “the 
Book,” it may not be unuseful to take a brief retrospect of the closing 
session of the 18th Congress. We do not mean to fight over again the 


“ bargain, intrigue, and management” battles of 1825—-we have no. such | 


cruel design upon the patience of our readers—but such studious and 
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unremitted pains have been taken for the last six years, to misrepresent, 
confound, and falsify the occurrences of that period, that it becomes es- 
sential, for all who value historical truth, to call to mind, and to keep 
constantly in view, the following facts :—there were four persons voted 
for, in the Electoral Colleges, as President of the United States, neither of 
whom had a majority of the whole number of votes given, and there was 
of course no election by the College. In this state of things, the Con- 
stitution required, that “from the persons having the highest numbers, not 
exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President,” and 
that “in choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the rep- 
resentation from each State having one vote.” — 

By the first provision here quoted, the choice of the House of Repre- 
sentatives became limited to Andrew Jackson, John Quincy Adams, and 
William H. Crawford, they being the three “ persons having the highest num- 
bers.” By the second, several individuals became invested with all the 
powers of the States they respectively represented, and were thus exposed 
to all the annoyance of coaxing and flattery on the one hand, and to dis- 
trust, obloquy, and suspicion on the other.— 

The whole number of Electors in the United States was 261; of which 
it required 131 to elect a President: but the highest number of votes given 
to any one person was 99, being 32 less than the requisite number. 

The Constitution, it must be remembered, allows to congress the discre- 
tion of extending their choice to three, or confining it to any smaller num- 
ber. Had there been supposed to be the slighest virtue in a plurality of 
votes, or the slighest obligation implied in the terms of the Constitution to 
regard it as restraining the freedom of choice, there can be no doubt that 


Congress would have immediately and unanimously shown their respect for 


that instrument, by confining their range of choice to one, instead of extend- 
ing it to three.— 
These facts and circumstances were, of course, known to the public, long 
before the returns from the several Colleges were opened, as the Constitu- 
.'tion directs, in the presence of the two Houses of Congress; and Mr. Clay, 
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who, though he had the smallest number of Electoral votes, was supposed 
to have the largest share of personal influence in the House, was for several 
weeks previous to the great day of trial courted, (as he himself said, in a 
playful letter to one of his friends,) by all parties, with the most unbound- 
ed obsequiousness. 

It will be necessary to bear in mind, also, that ncither Mr. Clay, nor any 
of the friends who were supposed to be under his influence, or to hold their 
votes at his disposition, gave any intimation, from which the course they 
intended to pursue might be inferred, until a very few days before the ballot 
was taken in the House of Representatives. 

We have gone into this little retrospect—which is too brief to be tedious, _ 


and yet, we trust, too explicit to be misunderstood, the facts being notori- 
ous and undeniable—for the purpose of affirming the following propositions 
which bear directly upon the causes and consequences of that formidable 


Combination which “the book” under review has been one of the means of 


crumbling into dust: 

ist. Until it became known to the various factions of the day, that Mr. 
Clay and his friends had come to the determination to vote for John 
Quincy Adams, not a single individual, of any party, either asserted, or 
believed, that the mere fact of Andrew Jackson’s having a plurality of votes 
imposed any obligation, moral or political, on the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom the Constitution had expressly confided the task of choos- 
ing a President, to confine their ballots to him. 

Every body admitted, because it would have been absurd for any body 
to deny, that the Constitution, not only intended to confer, but, did in ex- 
press terms confer, upon the House of Representatives full liberty of choice, 
within a certain specified limit. And the reason for giving this latitude of 
choice to the House of Representatives, is as obvious as it was wise and 
prudent. The framers of that amendment of the Constitution foresaw, that 
a case mig§$ occur—though they perhaps did not dream that such a case 
would so soon occur—in which the interposition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives might be necessary to save the country from the misery and dis- 


grace of having a President by accident, utterly unqualified for the station. 
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They knew that a generous and enthusiastic people might be dazzled by 
the glare of military renown—that they might be led astray by mistaken 
obligations of patriotism and gratitude, or deceived by the subtleties of am- 
bitious demagogues—that a thousand circumstances wholly unconnected 
with the consideration of the country’s good, or glory, might concur, where 
there were many candidates, to give a plurality. of electoral votes to an in- 
dividual who would never be the sober choice of a majority of the people; 
and this provision was wisely engrafted upon the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of calling into exercise the collected wisdom of the States, in their fed- 
eral capacity,—that, by a calm and dispassionate comparison, reflection, and 
judgment, they might arrest the evil consequences of misguided zeal and 
popular improvision. 

2d. Ifany one State, or individual, in the House of Representatives, pos- 
sessed the moral, political, and constitutional right to exercise freedom of 
choice, in the selection of any one of the three persons before them for 
President, without regard to the relative position of these three persons on 
the Electoral returns; then did every State, and every individual, possess 
that right, for equality of rights is the very basis of our political system. 
But, if, on the other hand, no individual, or State, possessed this right, and all 
were alike bound, whether by moral propriety, the terms of the Constitution, 
or respect for the supposed indication of the popular will, to give their bal- 
lots to the person having the plurality of electoral votes, then were all, who 


disregarded this obligation, and gave their ballots to any other than the per- 


son having this plurality, alike reprehensible, alike amenable to the people 


for identical contempt of their sovereign pleasure. 

If Mr. Clay and his friends merited all the vituperation that was then, and 
has since been, lavished upon them, for giving their ballots to John Quincy 
Adams, the friends of Mr. Crawford must have deserved a double share of it, for 
giving their ballots to the latter gentleman, admitting the argument of - plu- 
rality to be equally conclusive in both cases, for Mr. Adams haf’: double the 
number of electoral votes that Mr. Crawford had. But to what a strange 
inconsistency does such a conclusion reduce the pretended sticklers for 


obedience to majorities! If both these parties were wrong—and certainly ° 
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both were wrong or neither was wrong—then it would follow, as the doc- 
trine of those who assumed to be the republican party, that it was the duty 
of sixteen States to bow to the will of eight, for it appeared on the bal- 
lot that eight states only, or one third of the union, were in favor of An- 
drew Jackson, and sixteen States, or two ihirds of the union, against him. 
But how did it happen, under such circumstances, that the friends of Mr: 
Crawford were taken into the Combination, and treated with all the ten- 
derness of full affiliation in the new formed “republican” party, while Mr. 
Clay and his friends were denounced, abused and vilified, by the same par- 


ty, from that moment to the present? By what public atonement, by what 


solemn act of contrition, did the former wash away the sin of violating the 


reverence due to a plurality—of reversing the very doctrine, for the pro- 
mulgation and establishment of which, it was, and is still, avowed that 
the combination was formed? We have never heard of any public confes- 
sion of error, that should have placed the friends of Mr. Crawford upon 
higher or better grounds than others who committed the same sin, if sin it 
were. On the contrary, we believe, they have very generally persisted in 
justifying their ballots, on the unanswerable plea that the Constitution gave 
them the right to do exactly what they did—to choose the person having the 
lowest, instead of the person having the highest, number of electoral votes. 
Mr. Clay and his friends stand in the same category--they committed no 
sin—they made no retraction—they justified their conduct by the letter 


and spirit of the Constitution. 
We mustlook, then, for some other bond of union between the high con- 


tracting parties, in the late Combination, (—the name, it will be recollected 


was bestowed upon it by one of its own members,) than a common feeling 


of respect for majorities, or even pluralities. 

It has always been our persuasion, that, if Mr. Crawford’s health had per- 
mitted him to remain at the head of the party which had supported him, or 
to have taken an active part in the political transactions that followed the 
election in the House of Representatives, the Combination would either 
never have been formed, or formed upon very different grounds, and under 


very different auspices. The current rumor of the period—which we nev- 
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er heard contradicted—was, that had there been a necessity to resort to a 
second ballot in the House of Representatives, the three States, which had 
shown such faithful, though hopeless, devotion to Mr. Crawford in the first 
instance, would all have voted for Mr. Adams. We have not the slightest 
doubt, that this would have been the event, in the case supposed. But 
whether this opinion be correct or not, it would have been impossible, had 
Mr. Crawford continued in the field of action, for himer his friends, sup- 
posing them to be rational, consistent beings, to have become parties to a 
compact, the avowed basis of which was an arraignment of their own con- 
duct. We do not mean to say, that Mr. Crawford could have influs 
enced his friends, or would have desired to influence them, to support the 
Administration of Mr. Adams—but we assert, that neither he nor they could 
have entered into the Combination to oppose that administration, on the 
ground that the Constitution had been violated, or the will of the people 
outraged, by the election of Mr. Adams, had Mr. Crawford remained at the 
head of his party. ‘They might have been equally dissatisfied; they might 
have been equally violent in opposition; but they would have been com- 
pelled to assume some other ground. 

The retirement of Mr. Crawford from the poli‘ical scenes of the day, af- 
ter the unsuccessful effort of the trial in the House of Representatives to 
elect him President, had the effect, in a great measure, of dissolving his par- 
ty; or, at least, it left them to the operation of new motives and influ- 
ences, and enabled many of them to form: associations, which the party in 
its integrity could not have formed without a breach of consistency too fla- 
grant to escape the notice and reprobation of the people. 

Martin Van Buren, who had acquired some fame as a shrewd politician, 
by his wily but unsuccessful manceuvres to unite New York and Virginia, 
succeeded by common consent to the command of the little remnant of the 
Crawford forces which still hung together. As he had not been a member of 


the offending House, and had therefore not had an opportunity of committing 


himself by any overt act of treason against the new principles of the propos- 
ed league, and, above all, did not stand in the unfortunate predicament of 


between whom and one of the heads of the Combination all 


his predecessor, 
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“political intercourse had ceased for years”—it was easy for him to gain a — 
welcome admission into the brotherhood of malcontents. He could readily 
subscribe to any principles, adopt any motto, and play any part, that might 


save his hopes from a second discomfiture. 


But Mr. Van Buren had -neither the boldness nor the frankness of his new 


colleague of the South. When the latter had once determined upon his 
course, he cared not who knew it: but the former had been trained ina 
different school: with him, politics was but another name for a system of se- 
cret intrigues and overreaching, in which ultimate success sanctified all 
means used to attain it. Acting upon this creed, Mr. Van Buren scrupled | 
not to become one of the contracting parties to the Combination, but he 
shrunk from the possible consequences of the premature and open war 
which it was disposed to declare, against an administration which had not 
yet gone into operation. Je laboured, therefore, in his vocation of “Magi- 
cian:” -he called into action all the powers of his secret spirits; set them 
to the work best adapted to their several capacities ; while he himself 
stood tremblingly aloof, ready to take advantage of any successful ma- 
nceuvre, or to give up his agents tothe consequences of detection and defeat. 
He continued to play bo-peep with all parties, for more than two years af- 
ter he had been sworn inas a member of the “solemn league and covenant,” 
and during that time took some pains to have it signified, through his mid- 
night ministers, to the party in power, that he was “in the market.” 

No man ever better deserved the title of “wily politician” than Martin 
Van Buren. A fearless, highminded, manly openness of conduct, is as 
much beyond his powers of conception, as melody of sounds is beyond 
the comprehension of a man born deaf. Nature appears to have stamped 
upon his very form and features the impress of the littleness that charac- 
terises his mind. He looks like a warlock of the old romance, who spent 
the time that others devote to sleep, in reading the stars, or watching the 
slow effects of some half formed incantation—one who, having signed and 
sealed his compact with the powers of darkness, is shocked, disgusted, 
and appalled, at the influence of his own spells. But why should we 
take the trouble of drawing the portrait of the Secretary of State, when it is 
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already done to our hands, so much better, by his own coadjutcrs. Let 
us turn to what they say of him—speaking of “the correspondence,” one 
of the Combination Presses says :— 

“There is more init than meets the eye. The envy of Gen. Jackson’s 
informer has, perhaps, been satisfied; but, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
it is but the commencement of the Great Politie Magician’s opera- 
tions—but the onset of an opposition which has been deliberately planned 
and matured by a cunning wire-worker, who keeps himself concealed be- 
hind the curtain. He is the only individual that can be benefitted by the 
angry controversy, which has grown out of circumstances which transpi- 
red a dozen years ago—which the public had forgotten—and which never 
ought to have been revived—nor would they ever have been resuscitated 
had it not been instigated by other motives than friendship for General Jack- 
son, or the public good, &c. &c. &c.” 

Another says: “Mr. Calhoun is not opposing Gen. Jackson, as the wily 
inimical politician would have him believe, but defending his own char- 
acter.” 

Another, whoseems to know the Secretary well, says: “The agency of 
others in blowing these embers into a flame, is so clearly stamped on the 
whole correspondence, that he who runs may read. Whoever else may 
doubt this, it will not be one who has known any thing of the course of 


Martin Van Buren. We ask any man who has been an observer of the 


‘ . . : ° 
‘wily secretary’s” motions, to say if he does not know to a certainty who 


stirred up this broil.”’”,,»._ ————“ When Van Buren and his satellite Cambre- 
ling paid a visit to the south in the spring of 1827,every one knew they were 
not bound ona jaunt of pleasure. They had weighty matters in hand, which 
did not all come out at that time, though shrewdly suspected. We have in 
this Balch letter a preciousrevelation of one of these matters. It showscon- 
clusively that Mr. Crawford poured out between these two worthies, on their 
visit, his whole venom against Mr. Calhoun, and his willingness to sup- 
port Gen. Jackson, if it would not bring Calhoun into power. No man 
was a greater obstacle to the secretary’s plans than the able, fearless, influ- 


ential, republican Vice President. His ruin must therefore be effected; 
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and what better means of bringing this about, than to alienate the Presi- |} 


dent, whose friendship and gratitude would otherwise prompt him to throw i, 


his influence in favour of Mr. Calhoun? Now, therefore, the storm must y | 


be set a brewing. Does the Secretary do this himself? Not so; this was 
assigned to inferior imps; himself, the master spirit, was to 
‘ Ride on the whirlwind, and direct the storm’—— 

accordingly, the “wily Secretary” (has he not earned the name ?) finds two 
most convenient cat’s-paws: one a certain Major, whom he contrives té } 
place near the General’s person, as a regular toad-eater, to sleep in his iy 
apartment, flatter him, read his letters, and so forth, the other, a certain | 
District Attorney, who figures largely in this correspondence, and who, if | 
report is not a liar, has before acquired notoriety by betraying private © 


friends. 
“Thus was tne plot contrived and managed, and the “wily Secretary” 


is now exulting in the breach he has caused, and congratulating himself @ 


that, while all the odium will be distributed among the minor persons of | 
the play, he has come off unscathed himself, and is sure to reap a golden 7 
harvest. Butno! our ‘Great Magician’ will find, that his fate shall be 
like that of all the sorcerers in the fairy tales; he shall be entangled in 
the net he had prided himself on weaving; he shall be corked up for 
sport, aye, for derision, in the phial in which he boasted he could hide 
himself. The people will remember, at the proper time, that nothing has 
been sacred in his eyes which stood between him and his ambition ; that he 
did not hesitate to degrade the President of this Union by making him the 
angry party in a private quarrel; that he has done all in his power to 
make him the cypher that is called a King in England by surrounding him 
with his creatures, and putting Major Lewis upon him as a wet nurse; and 
that he has endeavoured to ruin the manly and republican Calhoun, be- 
cause he feared the superiority of that statesman’s lofty genius would be 
an overmatch for his own skulking and selfish policy.” 

We shall pursue these remarks upon “the Book” and its commentators 


in our next number. 





BUILD YE FOR WHOM? 








For the “ National Magazine.” 


“Thus saith the Lord, The Heaven is my throne—and the Earth is my footstool: Where is the 
house that ye build unto me? And where is the place of my rest 7” 
IsataH, 66th—Ist v. 


Build ye for whom? Our God divine, 
In costly temples—dwells he there ? 
An holier altar—purer shrine— 

An humble heart in earnest pray’r— 


Vain pomp, parade and empty show 
Doth He, th’ Omnipotent, require? 
Do bosoms thrill with holier glow 
Neath splendid dome, or lofty spire ? 


Can off’rings rich, oblations rare, 

Tl’ approving smile of Heaven win ? 
Can gems of Earth tho’ passing fair, 
Remove one stain of actual sin? 


Will pealing anthems, songs of praise 
And loud response, best please His ear ? 
Ah! dearer Sorrow’s feeble lays! 
Sweeter the penitential tear ? 


For what to Him is music’s tone ? 

For what Earth’s brightest coronal ? 

“His footstool Earth—and Heav’n His throne,” 
What they to Him, who made them all ? 


Ye blind Enthusiasts and weak, 
Who on your pilgrimage repair 

To sainted shrines, the God ye seek 
Is omnipresent—every where! 


Yes, e’en in deserts drear and lone 
The child of faith may humbly kneel, 
The lowly pray’r “Thy will be done,’ 
Can all his past offences heal. 








THE SPIRIT OF POWER. 














The gilded palace, homely cot— 
Alike Jehovah’s goodness know, 

How sweet to think the lowliest lot 
Claims equal right with pomp and show! 








Tn temples built with human hands 
Will He,the Lord of Hosts appear? 
The heart the altar he demands, 
His sacrifice the contrite tear ! 
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THE SPIRIT OF POWER. 





Mysterious spirit of the iron rod, 
Say whence and what, in simple terms, thou art! 
Thou swayest the earth as though thou wert a God, 

And rule’st unrivalled in the human heart. 
Yet, what art thou, and what the rich reward 

Of him who woos and wins thy magic wand? 
What treasure is there in the name of Lord— 
What joy in power our fellows to command ? 










Hungry, will’t give us food; bound, will’t set us free ? 
Naked, will’t cloth us and our cold limbs warm ? 
Aye, aye, all these, and in their first degree, 
But will’t impart to our poor hearts the charm, 
That fills with joy the humble peasant’s cot, 
That sends him whistling to his daily plough, 
That smoothes the pillow of his lowly lot, 
And throws calm sunshine o’er his placid brow ? 
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To make man serve our simple bid or beck, 

To plant the rankling arrow in his heart ; 
To bind the yoke upon our fellow’s neck, 

Thou canst indeed most ample power impart;— 
But canst thou, in thine amplest might confer, 

On man the power to soothe his bosom’s pain ; 
To fill those “aching voids,” and conqueror 

O’er life’s attendant ills supreme to reign? 


Where is thy charm, mysterious Spirit, say ? 
What is its essence, what the precious gem ; 
That men so crave the sceptre of thy sway, 
And seek of thee the robe and diadem ? 
Go to the tombs, and in their dark cells gaze, 
Upon the mightiest of thy hero train ! 
See how the maggot now the sceptre sways, 
O’er him whom thou so late empower’d to reign! 


What do the records of thy doings tell ? 
Aught that the wise could wish were said of them ? 
That Cesar conquered, and that Cesar fell, 
Comprise the annals of his diadem. 
And though thy heroes can their names inscribe 
Beyond times reach high on fame’s marble tower, 
What shall it boot them, when the maggot tribe 
In the damp tomb, assert their regal power! 


Go to thy mirror, man, and there behold 
The being who o’er his fellows seeks to rule. 
Look honestly, and soon thou’it see unfold 


‘The ample visage of some thoughtless fool. 
A ruler thou !—go bid the goslings sing, 
And peacocks spread their plumage in thy train ; 
For thou of fools shalt be the crowned King,— 
O’er folly’s Kingdom thou deserv’st to reign ! 
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THE FIRE-FLY. 









What art thou? beauteous—mellow light 

That flitst before my wand’ring sight, 

And o’er the flowry beds dost play 

From dewy eve, till dawn of day; 

Moving so slow—so pensively— 

Thou seemst of other spheres to be. 

Art thou some spirit of the light, 

That from our world has ta’en its flight, 

And left the form it once illum’d, 

Low in the dust to be consum’d— 

Whilst o’er the grave of thy cold rest 

The lone one prays thou mayst be blest. 

And hast thou now returned to seek { 

Thy friend—and from her pallid cheek | 

To brush the pearly drops of grief, 4 

And yield the aching heart relief. 

And wilt thou say in accents sweet, 

“Taste mourner to thy bow’r and meet 

Thy own—thy lov’d—thy trusted friend, 

Who comes to bid thy sorrows end, 

And call thee to the realms above 

Where all is harmony and love— 

Where nought is found of earthly mould— 

The callous heart—the bosom cold— 

The eye of pride—the lip of scorn— 

The rose concealing many a thorn,— 

Guile and inconstancy where we 

Thonght but to meet with sympathy.” 
Dreamer awake! thy senses roam, 
Recall thy wand’ring spirit home— f i 
Cast o’er the lawn again thine eye. HH 
Ah! ’tis but the simple Fire-Fly. 
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THE RETURN. 


“he left it poor, but he came back rich ; and the home of his youth was again to be 
the home of his age.” 


“ Drop down your oars, the waters trace 
Their own path fast enough for me ; 
Life sometimes asks a breathing space— 

Such as I am fain this hour should be. 


“Fair city, * Iam come once more, 
Travel and toil are on my brow, 
With all I thought so great of yore— 

With all I think so little now! 


“Sorrows for friends I ieft behind— 
Misgiving fears were with me then; 
And yet I bore a lighter mind 
‘Than now I see those walls again. 


“Hope is youth’s prophet, and foretells 
The future that its wish reveals; 
The energy that, in us dwells 
Then judges but by what it feels. 


“ And it feels buoyant spirits, health, 
And confidence, and earnestness ; 
And it ascribes such power to wealth, 
Which but to seek is to possess. 


“The future was my own: my life 
Has past as many men’s have past ; 

Adventure, trouble, gorrow, strife, 
Yet with succes, and home at last. 


* Nantz. 
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“Dut Hope has fled on morning’s wings, 
And Memory sits with darken’d eye; 

And J have learn’d life’s dearest things 
Are those which never wealth could buy. 


“Affection’s circle soon grows less— 

The dead, the changed, what blanks are there! 
And what avails half life’s success, 

No early friends can see and share? 


“My heart has still turn’d back through years, 
Whose shadow now around me falls; 

J dread to turn to truth the fears, 
The hopes in yonder city’s walls. 


“How fair a scene, the morning light 
And human life’s most cheerful sound ; 
The banks so glad, the stream so bright, 
J hear my native tongue around. 





“Oh! for some voice I used to hear, 
The grasp of one familiar hand; 
So long desired, and now so near— 

On, boatmen, on, I long to land.” 





VISIT TO MONTE SANTO. 


Extracted from the private Journal of a lady of Baltiomre—ond com- 
municated by her for the “National Magazine.” 


Invited by a delightful early spring, to seek the enjoyment of pure coun- 
try air,a party of friends suddenly determined upon a jaunt to Goritzia, and 
a visit to the monastery in its vicinity We set out, in two barouches, 
xbout ten in the morning of the second of April, in high glee; and fully re- 
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solved to enjoy the trip; as far as the country through which we were to 
travel, the charming season, and the cheerful society of each other, would 
allow. We ascended the steep mountain of Opchina, at a slow and tedi- 
ous rate ; tho’ provided with a double set of horses, which were reduced on 
our reaching the summit. Whilst the officers were going through the cus- 
tomary search after smuggled goods, at the barrier, we fully enjoyed the 
grandeur of the surrounding scene. ‘he city of Trieste, just at the base of 
this high mountain, the numerous ships within the port; the village of San 
Servoli at a little distance; the neighboring extensive salt pans; Monte 
Caldero rearing its towery head beyond; and the promontory of Capo d’Is- 
tria, far distant, stretching into the sea; which was beautifully smooth and 
calm, not a zephyr appearing to move over the oily surface—On the other 
hand, were seen the stupendous and barren mountains of Friuli; and the re- 
markable high peak, at the foot of which, are situated the celebrated “ Quick- 
Silver mines of Idria.” We proceeded over the level mountain top, on atole- 
rable road, made amongst the rugged stones, through a desert and miserable 
country. In no other part of the world perhaps, does the face of nature pre- 
sent a more cheerless picture! In some places, huge rocks, and deep cavi- 
ties in the earth; in others, immense piles of stones, that seem to have 
been broken and thrown in heaps, by some powerful volcanic eruption; the 
evidence of which they generally bore, being penetrated with various ap- 
ertures, many of them resembling magnified honey combs—in some of the 
recesses of the rocks, are a few feet (I had almost said inches) of soil ; which 
ere carefully nursed by the inhabitants, and planted with wheat ; making a 
paltry exception to the general character of the surrounding scene; which 
continues Som the village of Opchina, on the top of the mountain to that of 
Proseca, a distance of three miles—Proseca consists of about one hundred 
houses, some of them very good looking ; a church with a fine high steeple, 
which makes a pretty appearance at a distance. ‘The wine which is made 
here, though inconsiderable in quantity, is of excellent quality, and peculiar 
flavour, resembling that of champaigne for which it is often mistaken—we 


passed through this place without stopping ; and proceeded, over an excellent 


road, througha country, the features of which wererather more pleasing ; until 
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we arrived at the small town of Ambrosina, where we stopped, being about 


1 o’clock, to rest the horses and dine—Our host furnished us with the best 


that so miserable a country could afford; and together with the provision 
of our carriages, we were tolerably well regaled. We prepared to recom- 
mence our ride about two, passing through Monte Falcone, celebrated for 
its fine hot baths (of which I shall hereafier give you some description.) 
The venerable castle of Duina, at the very head of the Adriatic, and the 
extensive villa pertaining to it; with a small flat of fertile ground anda 
considerable walled park by the road side, had more the appearance of. #} 
wealth, than any thing we had yet seen in our drive. This establishment 
is the property of Count Thuon, a man of immense wealth, who keeps up 
the concern with some credit, anda very heavy expense, the place itself con- 
tributing little or nothing towards it—about two miles farther on, is one of | 
the greatest curiosities of playful nature—a body of water gushing out of 
the side of a mountain, which, by means of the passage of straws, and oth- 


er things, has been satisfactorily ascertained to be the same stream, which | 





suddenly disappears on the other side of the mountain at Natoli, and per- | 


forms a subterranean course, that has hitherto remained unexplored. By 
what strange operation of nature this channel has been formed, is a ques- 
tion yet to be decided; but it has probably been done by volcanic fire, at 
some remote period of antiquity. 'The stream on this side, is the celebrat- 
ed river Timavus, mentioned by Virgil, and which has never changed its 
name. After running a short distance, and turning sever mills, it falls in- 
to the Adriatic, 

“* Where rolling down the steep Timavus raves, 

And through nine channels disembogues his waves.” 

After crossing this river, there is a sensible difference in the appearance 
of the country, which grows gradually more interesting; and as we ap- 
proached nearer Goritzia, and observed beautiful plains enlivened by cul- 
tivation; castles here and there; monasteries and churches on the summits 
of the adjacent mountains; the river Isonso pursuing its silent course to- 
wards the sea, the interest of the scene increased ; particularly when con- 
trasted with the gloomy picture of sterility we had seen in the morning.— 


We were all highly gratified with the latter part of onr drive; and congratu- 
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lated each other on our safe arrival in the city, after a very pleasant day’s 


journey. It was tov late to make any observations this evening, and we 
hastened to an Inn, where we found clean and comfortable quarters; and 
after taking tea together, and enjoying lively conversation for an hour or 
two, we retired for the night. Next morning, being Easter Sunday, we 
were aroused by fine music, in a neighboring church; and sallied forth, 
after breakfast, to make our observations—we entered several very pretty. 
and highly ornamented churches; heard some excellent music, on differ- 
ent instruments in church ; and after looking round the city, which is large 
and handsomely built, we determined upon a visit forthwith to the church 
of the Madonna, on the top of Monte Santo (one of the Alps,) the ascent 
to which commences about two miles from Goritzia. The side of the 
mountain appears so extremely steep, that youthink it impossible to get up; 
but by means of a zig-zag, winding road, the difficulty is surmounted, but 
not without considerable labour. 

And now came the most delightful part of our jaunt, and to us the most 
novel: when we were seated in sedan chairs, and each of us mounted on 
the shoulders of four men, commenced our journey up the mountain, at 
rather a rapid pace—the gentlemen all preferring to walk by our sides— 
we went in single file; and ever and anon turned round to chat with each 
other, and express the great pleasure we had in this new mode of convey- 
ance. As we ascended the mountain, the beauty of the scenery greatly 
increased, and the exhileration of our spirits, in equal proportion (shall I 
ever forget this charming excursion!) the air however became chilly, as we 
approached the region of perpetual snow, on the top of the mountain; 
and obliged us to put on thick shawls, though in the vale below, the heat 
had almost been oppressive. We reached the top, a distance of six and a 
half miles, in two hours, and were met very graciously, at the gate of the 
court yard, by the resident priest; a man of about 45 years of age, and ve- 
ry pleasing appearance.—He conducted us to an apartment, and very cour- 
teously regaled us with wine and easter cake, previous to conducting us 
through the church, to the top of the tower, &c. From this holy eminence 


the view is truly sublime—the mountains round Trieste are distinctly seen, 
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as well as those about Vicenza; and the steeples and domes of the city of 
Venice, at the distance of fifty or sixty miles—a considerable stream, ta- 
king its rise in the mountains, and fed by the melting snow, glides along 
at their base, and pays the tribute of its course to the river Isonso,; which 
in this part of the country, from the particular soil through which it passes, 
takes a hue much resembling Turkoise, and has a beautifully peculiar ap- 
pearance, from the mountain.—The rich vale below, in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and the fine, wide, regular roads, were truly picturesque. 

The superstitious people of the country are deluded with the belief, that 
when labouring under any bodily affliction, a visit to this monastery-of 


Monte Santo, doing penance by the way, will assuredly relieve them (as 


they frequently are shortly after by death, occasioned by so much exertion) 


and the establishment has become rich, by the donations of many of these 
wealthy bigots. 
The kind priest conducted us through the church and monastery, (but 


we saw only one black looking monk) and declined accepting any con- 





tribution from us, when proffered. 

We remounted our chairs, and commenced our descent, at a much more 
rapid rate than we ascended (which to our sorrow, we find to be the case 
generally, through life) and we were not a little alarmed, when the car- 
riers insisted on our being seated backwards, that our heads might not 
grow giddy atthe precipitous descent.—We reached the foot of the moun- 
tain however in safety; and whilst our carriages were getting ready, we 
amused ourselves in conversation with the honest country folks; who 
were assembled in numbers at the Inn, celebrating the festival of Easter ; 
decked out in all their holiday finery —We were particularly pleased with 
some of the lasses, whose native simplicity of manners, and peculiar pro- 
vincial dress, rendered them highly interesting-———One of the damsels 
was so extremely beautiful, that the eyes of the company were constantly 
rivetted upon her; her neatly made silk habit, displaying much taste, and 
setting off her fine figure to great advantage. In short we could almost 
have transformed this mountain nymph into a heroine of romance; and 


she deserved it of us, in return for the good niture and grace with which 
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she displayed to us when she saw it attracted our attention, her elegantly 
embroidered apron and handkerchief, the work of her own hands—she, 
as well as all the females of the rustic groupe, was ornamented with gold 
chains, ear-rings, bracelets, &c.— 

The road to the city was crowded with people, flocking out to the 
beautiful green turf, where bands of music were playing, whilst the de- 


lighted youth performed their rural dances.—I never witnessed a more 





enlivening scene. 

Goritzia contains abont 15.000 inhabitants.—It is situated near the foot 
of the mountains, with a beautiful plain in front, interspersed with 
palaces and gardens—it is the residence of some of the first nobility of the 
country ; who form a very good society, and render the place agreeable. 
The air being remarkably salubrious and pleasant, the streets wide, and 


kept very clean, it is the resort of many from a distance, who spend the 








summer season here for health or pleasure. 





From the Keepsake for 1831. 


HAIDEE; 


OR, A TALE OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


THE FOLLOWING STORY IS NOT ONLY FOUNDED ON FACT, BUT THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES RECORDED ARE STRICTLY TRUE. 


THIS IS PERHAPS ITS SOLE MERIT. 


A broidered cap was on her brow : beneath, 
Her parted hair in rich profusion fell 

Over a neck of snow. The orient pearl, 

Pure emblem of her spotless mind ; the flower, 
Bright symbol of her joyous path, were twined 
Amid those flowing tresses. Night and morn 


Seem'd mingling there, so sable were her locks, 
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So pale her marble brow. How fair she was! 

How envied, and how rich !—Rich in the gi‘ts 
That art yields not, that gold can never buy ! 

Rich in the faultless features of her face! 

Rich, if the fervent love of faithful friends 

Could make her wealthy! On that heavenly brow 
The high-born chieftain turn'd his rapturous gaze ; 
The traveller felt the sunshine of her smile 

Light up his weary way; and, as she passed, 

The lowly hind forgot his wonted toil 


To greet her with his humble benison. 


Such was the beautiful object which called forth this hasty effusion, as 
I saw her for the first time by the glorious light of a Southern Sun, on the 
4th September, 1827. I met her shortly after my departure from Ovar ; 
she was journeying towards Oporto, attended by three servants. I greet- 
ed her, according to the customs of the country, and, as we were travel- 
ling on the same road, we naturally fell into a conversation, which she 
kept up with liveliness and spirit. Her servants were barefooted ; they 
wore a red sash, a laced jacket withrich silver buttons, a large hat, and ear- 
rings of solid gold. The curious mixture of familiar dialogue and good- 
natured authority which appeared in her intercourse with them excited 
classical associations, illustrated the simple manners of an earlier age, and 
seemed to realize the description of the Grecian dames amid their hand- 
maids: other circumstances contributed to keep up the illusion. Her reg- 
ular and noble features reminded me of those beautiful models of ancient 
art with which no modern sculpture can bear competition. She was her- 
self probably aware of the peculiar style of her beauty, for her costume 
might in some degree be considered classical, and unlike that usually worn 
in her country. It was, indeed, most admirably adapted to set forth the 
faultless outline of her face. She stopped at a friend’s house near Opor- 
to, and we separated; but we afterwards renewed our acquaintance, and I 
heard from her own lips the story of her life—a simple but romantic tale. 
It is but short, for she was still very young. 

She became acquainted, at the early age of sixteen, with a young man, 
only a few years her senior, but greatly her superior in rank. Acquain- : 
tance gave birth to attachment, and the difficulties which prevented their 
union heightened that feeling into the most ardent love. Her lover’s fam- 
ily contemplated the possibility of such an event with dread; but her fa- 
ther encouraged their intercourse, and the plighted couple met every even- 
ing under the shade of the garden fig-tree, and exchanged vows of eter- 
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nal fidelity. The impetuous but resolute attachment of her young admi- 
rer at length appeared to overcome the opposition of his family, and he 
arrived one evening at the trysting-place in high spirits, and entertaining 
sanguine hopes. They spent a few delightful hours in the full énjoyment 
of reciprocal confidence, and separated with the belief that they would 
be speedily united to part no more, but from that hour they never met 
again, either in sorrow or in joy. Her lover’s father, anxious to avert 
from his family the disgrace of an unequal alliance, had appeared to re- 
lent, for the purpose of executing his designs with greater facility. He 
had already conferred with the civil authorities, and that very mght his 
son was arrested and conveyed to a place of strict confinement. There’ he 
was seized with an infectious fever, of which he died in the course of afew 
days, in spite of every exertion to save him. 

She married two years afterwards, and confessed to me that she was per- 
fectly happy. A prior attachment sometimes continues to exist in a wo- 
man’s mind long after marriage; but, except in persons of deeply rooted 
affections, rarely survives the birth of a child—from that hour the current 
of her thoughts becomes changed; new duties, new feelings, new hopes 
arise to banish former regrets, and 

**She who lately loved the best 
Tvo soon forgets she loved at all.” 

I observed in my pretty heroine a striking instance of those sudden 
bursts of quick and sensitive feeling, which seem inherent in the southern 
temperament. Although she spoke of her first ill-fated lover with calm- 
ness, almost with indifference, and confessed that she had long ceased to 
regret the difficulties which prevented their union; yet once, as she dwelt 
upon past scenes, and recalled a thousand instances of his boyish devotion, 
her voice changed, her dark eyes filled with tears, and her whole soul seem- 
ed to revert with undiminished affection to the object of her early love— 
Her emotion was transient; yet I am convinced, that while it lasted she 
would have renounced every human being, to be restored to the unforgot- 
ten youth who had been the first to win her affections, and was then moul- 


dering in the grave. 
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have already graced our pages. It breathes of that “enchanting ravish- 
ment” which she describes as pervading the Paradise of the Poets.— 
We regret that the productions of the fair poetess are so very rarely 


presented to the eye of our literary community, and that she has so en- 


tirely merged the writer in the matron. Could she be prevailed upon 


again to tune her lyre, we have no doubt but that her later strains would 


fulfill the high expectations which her earlier ones excited— 


——————— 


THE PARADISE OF THE POETS. 





A VISION. 





It was the hour ‘when parting light 

- Sull lingers in the west awhile, 
As if to give approaching night 
Her latest but her loveliest smile. 
The breeze that gently kiss’d each flow’r 
Had stolen the perfume of its sigh, 
Silence now reigned around my bower 
When dewy slumber closed mine eye. 


Tho’ sweet had been each flow’ry vale 

On which my waking thoughts had dwelt, 
The fragrance which now filled the gale 

Was more than mortal sense had felt :-— 

The region that now smiled around, 

Shone like the bowers of fairy land,— 

The brilliant flowers that decked the ground— 
Bloomed as beneath enchantment’s wand. 


The cloudless sky looked blue and calm 

Upon a clear lake’s tranquil breast, 

So pure the air, it breathed like balm, 

And lulled each anxious care to rest. 
iI.--vo. 1, No. 6. 


4 


The following is from the pen of a Lady of this city, whose productions | 
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So hid with flowers was the chain 
That bound me to this scene of bliss, 
That worldly pleasures had been vain 
If offered on a spot like this. 


But as I gazed, a strain arose, 

A strain so pure, so clear, so high, 
Like music breathed at evening’s close 
By unseen minstrels in the sky ; 

No earthly voices sure could raise 
Such tones as melted on my ear, 
They sung the poet’s deathless praise, 
And all the joys that wait him here. 


Anxious | turned to view from whence 
Arose such strains of pure delight, 

But scarcely could my dazzled sense 
Endure a scene so glittering bright. 
High on a fair and starry throne 

The genius of this land was placed, 

A Wreath where dewy flowers shone 
Her forehead’s snowy whiteness graced. 
She held acrown enwreathed, to shine 
Upon the happy poet’s brow ; 

Whose voice should breathe strains, as divine 
As those which now around us flow. 


Whilst thus by fancy’s powerful spell 
Each feeling of my heart was led ; 
Hark! strains of distant music dwell, 
And sweetly o’er the waters spread. 
As nearer on the listening ear, 

The plaintive measure softly stole, 

A band of airy forms drew near, 

And wonder seiz’d my admiring soul. 
Like silver clouds that gently glide 
Thro’ sky of purest azure hue, 

So on the lake’s transparent tide 

On wings of light the vessel flew. 
The sail each balmy breeze that caught 
Shone as the sun his radiance threw, 
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Like web by fairy fingers wrought, 

And gemm’d with morning’s early dew. 
The awning o’er the deck that spread 
Was formed of roses blushing sweet, 
And not a ray the sun could shed 

To pierce that quiet, cool retreat. 


But now the bark has reached the shore, 
And from its deck descends a train, 
Whose brigiit and beaming faces wore 
A joy unmixt with earthly stain. 
Towards the throne they bend their feet, 
Wliere hung a lyre of magic tone, 
Whose thrilling numbers murmured sweet, 
When touched by poets’ hands alone. 

As each approached, the genius smiled 
A radiant beam on every guest, 

In heavenly accents, soft and mild, 

She hailed them in their home of rest. 
“This happy land where youthful spring, 
“Scatters her never-fading flowers, 
‘“*Where birds so sweet on every vine 

“ Warble around enchantment’s bowers; 
“This land of pure and peaceful joy, 

“JT to my happy votaries give, 


“Here pleasures bloom without alloy, 

“ And nature’s smiles unfading live. 

“ But he who wakes the sweetest sound, 

“ And strikes the magic Lyre the best, 

“ Shall with this glittering wreath be crowned, 
“ And near the throne forever rest.” 


Eager to gain so bright a prize, 

They seize the lyre with anxious glow, 
And whilst his skill each poet tries, 

The voices round him cease to flow. 
The chords tho’ touched by skilful hands, 
Tho’ many a note of sweetness swelled, 
Still higher strains this realm demands, 
Stil! was the glittering crown withheld. 
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And now a * Poet seized the lyre, 

And o’er the strings his fingers threw, 

His eye beamed with poetic fire, 

His voice distilled like evening dew. 

He sang his bleeding country’s wrongs 

In strains might rouse the patriot’s glow, 
Then breathed her wild and plaintive songs 
And soothed the heart in feeling’s low.— 


The Genius rose and gently smiled, 

She owned the magic of his lay, 

Well had his strain the heart beguiled, 
And softly charmed the hours away. 

She showed a bower where roses blushed, 
With many aleafy branch o’erspread, 
Cooled by a little rill that gushed 

And murmured o’er its marble bed 

A mossy couch with flow’rets crowned 
Seemed decked to meet some coming guest, 
Soft airy music floated round 

Like strains that wait upon the blest. 


And cherub’s forms were hov’ring near 
Weaving light wreaths of many a flower, 
Each sweet that waits upon the year 
Blossomed around this lovely bower 

By cherub forms his steps were led 

To dwell in joys forever there, 

They placed him on its flowery bed 

And wreathed his brows with garlands fair. 


The next f one told of former days, 
And many an ancient legend sang, 
And whilst the witching tale he plays, 
Applauding voices round him rang. 
The place he chose for fiction’s scene 
Was given so clear to fancy’s view, 
That hill and valley smiled as green 
As ever painter’s pencil drew 


—_——-- 
* Moore. t Scott 
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The genius waved her hand and rose— 
She bade him hasten to those shades, 
Where he might taste in blest repose 
A paradise that never fades. 

She pointed to a scene as fair 

As those which fancy’s magic power, 
When hearts are light, and free as air, 
Oft pictures in our dreaming hour. 


The mountains that upreared their heads 
Were ting’d with evening’s golden light, 


Like smiles which parting virtue sheds 


Just ere it sinks to death and night. 

The verdant groves, and fields that rose, 
Were formed in Nature’s happiest mood ; 
Here vallies slept in calm repose 
Beneath the dark hills, wild and rude. 
Hither he hied, mid scenes to dwell, 

So formed to please the poet’s eye, 

Who painted nature’s charms so well 

In colours of so rich a dye. 


Alone he went not—for as sweet 
Another * bard has breathed his song, 
Equal the share of praise they meet, 
And equal joys to both belong. 

And can no being then be found 
Whose brow that glittering crown shall wear? 
Can there be strains of sweeter sound 
Than those which lately warbled here ? 
Oh, little did I know how high 

A poet’s genius dares to soar! 

For now the song that floated by 
Exceeded all I heard before. 

Scarce did I dare to breathe or sigh, 
Lest I should lose the faintest trill ; 
And as the notes in distance die, 

On my rapt soul they linger still. 


*Campbell. 
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The heavenly quire was mute as death, 
Not even zephyr’s wing awoke, 

And not a sigh or faintest breath 

The spell of deep enchantment broke. 
A murmur now dispelled the trance, 
The genius rose, with beaming eyes, 
She bade the immortal bard advance 
And wear a crown that never dies. 
Ne’er had the heavenly list’ners heard 
Such tones as breathed around them now ; 
No longer was the gift deferred, 

But sparkled bright on Byron’s brow. 


The throb of joy that heaved my breast 
Dispelled this fair but transient dream, 
The sun had sunken in the west, 

And clouds obscured the moon’s soft beam. 
Lo! in youth’s short but blissful day, 

We dream of regions fair and bright, 

But soon the vision fades away, 

We wake—and all around is night. 





i MADAME DE STAAL—NEE LAUNAIL,) 


“My lot,” she says in the first lines of her Memoirs, “was exactly the 
reverse of that of a heroine of a romance. She rises a shepherdess, and 
sets a princess. In my childhood, I was treated as a person of distinction; 
I afterwards found that I was nothing; and that nothing in the universe be- 
longed to me.” 

Her maiden name was Launai; she was born of poor parents; and 
placed ina convent. The abbess and some of her friends and relations 
grew immoderately fond of her, and indulged her in every caprice: still 
she applied with diligence to many useful and ornamental branches of study, 
and, in the end, became learned and accomplished. . She herself has in- 
formed us. that her countenance and figure were far from pleasing; yet, in 
every stage of life, she attached many to her. As early as the age of seven- 
teen, she had a swain at her feet. “J,” she says, “was flattered by it, our 
first and last conquests are the most pleasing. When one is young, it is 
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delightful to think that we please at so early an ages; in the decline of life 
it is yet more delightful to think we still have charms.” Her convent was in 
the middle of one side of a square; a friend, whom she visited, lived 
at a house facing it, on the opposite side. Her friend’s brother shew- 
ed Mademoiselle de Launai great attentions: he always insisted upon 
accompanying her from his sister’s house to the convent; “and, at first, con- 
ducted her to it along the sides of the square. As his passion decreased, he 
shortened the walk, and at length took her in a direct line from the house 
tothe convent. “By this,” says the observing lady, “ I found that his pas-§ 
sion for me was exactly diminished in the proportion of the diagonal to two 
sides ofa square.” Is notthis the most exact calculation of a decreasing 










love, that maiden ever made? 

The death of the abbess terminated all the gay scenes of her childhood ; 
she found herself without money and without friends. But the Duchess! 
de la Ferte took charge ofher. She assured her protegée, that she would! 
make her fortune; ran about with her every where, presented her to every? 
one, told them how well she spoke, how well slie wrote, made her talk, read 









and write before them; always exclaiming, that what she did was ravishing. | 
Mademoiselle de Launai felt the ridiculousness of the scenc, but had no re-} 
source. It endedin her being placed as a waiting maid to the waiting wo-| 
man of the Duchess of Maine, in her splendid residence at the chateau de 







Sceaux. 
There, she lived among the lowest houschould, unnoticed and unknown. | 
She describes in her memoirs the miscries of her situation; but she bore it 


with resignation, and still preserved some of her former acquaintance; and 





some respectable persons still continued to estecm her, to admit her -visits, 





and to interest themselves in her welfare. Among these, were the Abbé def 
Chaulieu, the Abbé de Vertot, and Fontenelle. 

It happened that a Mademoiselle de Tetar, a young lady of exquisite 
beauty, pretended to be possessed by the devil. Many persons of distine-§ 
tion, and among them Fontenelle, went to see her. A person mentioned§ 
this to the Duchess of Maine ina large company: and insinuated, thatj 
Fontenelle had observed the‘ yonng lady with eyes not absolutely philo-j 
sophical. Mademoiselle de Launai being accidentally present, the duch-f 










ess, knowing Fontenelle to be one of her protectors, told her she onght to} 


: : : : = ; * F ! 
inform him of the malice of the world. She accordingly addressed him ay 





letter upon the subject: it was an exquisite badinage; was universally} 
,) 


admired; and every one would have a copy of if. The Duchess, recollect-| 
ing what she had said to Mademoiselle de Lawnai, charged her with being 
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the letter-writer. ‘To the astonishment of every person present, she owned 


it. This brought her into notice: she was advanced a little in her line of 
servitude, and treated with some consideration; but was often made to feel 
the lowliness of her lot. Upon this she remarks, that “the contempt, which 
the great discover for persons in an inferior condition of life, is often thrown 
‘back upon themselves, in the minds of the by-standers.” The remark is 
just, and the great sometimes feel the justice of it. The Duchess de la 
Ferte again began to notice her. “My dear child,” the Duchess once 
said to her, in a moment of great fondness, “I have looked around the 
world, and J find that I am the only person in it always in the right.” 

Mademoiselle de Launai has presented an excellent portrait ofthe Duch- 
ess de la Ferte, in a charming comedy written by her, entitled, “l’Engoue- 
ment ;”—*Infatuation ;” it is published in the fourth volume of her works: 
it was acted at Sceaux. 

No one was more attentive to her than the Abbé de Chaulicu: she has 
preserved in her memoirs an exquisite copy of verses, composed by him in 
her praise. He made parties for her; gave her delicious suppers, and as- 
sembled at them the most elegant persons of the time; “in fine, his chief 
thought,” she says, “appeared to be to fill my life with all the amusements 



















of which it was susceptible. He convinced me, that there is no happiness 
greater than that of being beloved by a person who sets no value upon him- 
self, and who pretends to no return from you.” 

A great change in her occupations took place when the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Maine commenced their intrigues against the Duke of Orleans. In 
these, Mademoiselle de Launai made herself eminently useful to her pro- 
tectress. She gives an interesting account of these foolish proceedings.— 
They originated in the pretensions of the spurious children of Louis XIV. 
to legitimacy, and in the claim of the Duke of Maine tothe regency. To 
establish the former, many ancient authors and documents were consulted, 
and many memorials prepared. The duchess would see them all, and have 
them explained to hcr. Sometimes her bed was covered with folios, quar- 
tos, and parcl:ments; so that, to copy Mademoiselle de Launai’s words, 
“the duchess looked like Enceladus under the fragments of Mount Etna.” 
The intrigue ended iil. The duke, the duchess, and all persons employed 
by them, were sent to prison. Mademoiselle de Launai was closely confin- 
ed in the Bastile, during two years. Itis agreed, that throughout this strange 
affair, she con ducted herself with honor and firmness. If we should be. 
Leve her, she was not absolutely displeased with her situation in prison :— 
“In a prison,” she says “a person does not what he likes: bat neither is 


he obliged to do what another likes.” 
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On her liberation, she returned to the Duchess of Maine. “ She told me 


much,” says Mademoiselle de Launai, “but asked me no questions.” How- 


well do these few words paint the duchess’s indifference to her prote- 
gée! From this time, her situation was gradually ameliorated, but she was’ 
always made to feel the original sin, as she calls it, of her humble birth: 
Once, when she thought herself in great favor, she petitioned to be admit~ 
ted to attend the reading of a new work : this was granted her, but upon 
condition that she should keep out of sight. “A lesson to me,” she says, 
“not to proffer indiscreet petitions.”? She was finally advanced to the great 
honor of undressing the duchess, and reading at her bed side till she slept. 
She associated, however, with the dames d’honneur of the princess; but it 
was rather by connivance than express permission. She sometimes receiv- 
ed from them, “what patient merit from the unworthy takes.” 

The Duke of Maine settled a pension upon her; and from regard to her, 
effected an arrangemeut, in consequence of which, she married M. de Staal, 
a lieutenant of the Swiss guards, afterwards captain and marechal de camp. 
She died in 1750. Her memoirs are written with great purity of lan- 
guage; her wit sparkles in every page of them. 

A charming contrast to her memoirs, well written as they truly are, may 
be found inthose of Miss Elizabeth Smith, the daughter of Mr. Smith of 
Burnham. The female character appears no where to more advantage, than 
in this pleasing work. Learning, taste and elegance, elevation and firmness 
of character, feminine meekness and grace, are seen in every page. It 
should be in the hands of every daughter. 

Selected. 


A GOOD WOMAN, ACCORDING TO THE GENTOOS. 


A Woman, who is of good disposition, who puts on her jewels and 
clothes with decorum, and is of good principles;—whenever the husband 
is cheerful, the wife is cheerful, and if the husband be sorrowful, the wife 
also is sorrowful ;—whenever the husband undertakes a journey, the wife 
puts on a careless dress, and lays aside her jewels and other ornaments;— 
abuses no person—will not expend a single * dam without her husband’s 
consent; and having a son, takes proper care of the household goods; and 
at the times of worship, to perform her worship to the Deity in a proper 
manner:—who is chaste in her conduct, and makes no quarrels or dis- 
turbances ;—has no inordinate passions—is always usefully employed, and 
pays a proper respect to all persons:—such is a Goop Woman. 


*A small cvin J.—vOL. I, NO. 6. 
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“The beings of the miud are not of clay 

“ Essentially immortal, the y create 

“And multiply in us a brighter ray 

* And more Leloved existence: than which fate 

* Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

“Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplicd 

“ First exiles then replaces what we hate 

“ Watering the plant whose early flowers have died 
“ And with a fresher growth replenishing the void.’ 


Byros 


That no condition of life is cxempt from misfortune is a truth of such 
antiquity and universal application asto have passed into an adage. The 
vanity of human wishes, the futility of human enjoyments, and the tran- 
sitory character of human happiness have been the fruitful themes on 
which sages have written, philosophers have lectured and divines have 
preached. 

In whatever pursuits mankind has engaged, whatever may have been 
the objects of their wishes and toils, either defeat has followed their vain 
attempts to attain them, or their expectations are disappointed in the pos- 
session of them. The splendid efforts of ambition form some of the 
most interesting portions of the records of history. But the humiliation 
of the mighty beings who grasped at the dominion of the world, and the 
downfal of the exalted aspirants who stood on the pinnacle of human pow- 
er are rather subjects of interest to our imagination than lessons addressed 
to our understanding. 

But with the disappointments and mortifications that throw a gloom 
over the annals of private life we are immediately and intimately associ- 
ated. The barren triumphs of those who have been most successful are 


well described by one who had drained the cup of pleasure. 


“ Tis an old lesson; time approves it true, 

“And those who know it best, deplore it most, 
“ When all is won that all desire4o woo, 

“The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost 


Youth wasted, winds degraded, honour lost 
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There are no sources of misfortune more various in their character, 
more fruitful in their results than the varied and complicated ties by 
which civilized life connects us with our fellow beings. The dearest 
and tenderest bonds of affection and friendship are often converted by death, 
absence and alienation into the causes of our bitterest and most painful 
feelings. The rose bears in its fragrant bloom the corroding worm which 
withers its beauty and destroys its existence. ‘I'he external resources of 
society afford but a partial and imperfect relief fromthe operation of pro- 
found grief and despondency. When we are under the influence of sor- 
row or wounded feelings, we enter socicty with minds closed against the 
blandishments of its artificial pleasures, with hearts incapable of feeling the 
cold and transient gleams that play upon its surface. Our mental and 
bodily strength are dissipated in pursuing its gay and giddy routine, and 
repetition creates an inordinate want which requires unceasing novelty to 
satisfy it. 

Our surest and most permanent dependence is on means which are 
within the reach of all—on powers which are inherent in every individual 
in thecultivation of those faculties which constitute the pre-eminence of 
man over the brute creation, by the improvement and perfection of which | 
we approach the incorruptible and eternal essence of the Divinity,and ren- 
der ourselves independent of circumstances and accidents which are con- 
stantly assailing our happiness. 

As a protection against the petty assaults of selfishness, enmity: and ri- 
valry—as a solace in misfortune and a refuge from sorrow, there are 
no means within the range of human abilities more rich and abundant 
in their materials, more capable of adaptation to the various wants and 
wishes of our race than the mental resources which are afforded by litera- 
ture and the arts and sciences. In which, the labours of antiquity, and 
the discoveries and improvements of modern times have blended in one 
great and glorious mass all the vencrable treasures of ancient wisdom with 
the riches and embellishments of modern science and literature. The 


splendid productions of intellect which have ceased to be a part of the 


benefactors of mankind whose intelligence and industry produced them’ 
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and have become a magnificent legacy, partaking of the incorruptibility of 
the minds which bequeathed them to us; which the operations of time 
can neither efface or destroy, the revolutions of empires cannot now impair, 
and which we may reasonably hope are destined to be coeval with the 
duration of the human race. 

To one who is desirous of investigating the principles of human action, 
and dwelling on all that is dignified and illustrious in our nature, there is 
no subject which aifords such continued and intense gratification as histo- 
ry; in whose pages, the wisdom and experience of ages are condensed, 
and the most glowing pictures of national and individual honour, virtue 
and patriotism are portrayed. In the contemplation of the bright examples 
which its fruitful pages present, we cease to be identified with the age in 
which we live, with the trivial pursuits, the limited and local feelings of 
the transitory beings who surround us. The petty contests for ephemer- 
al distinctions are waged around us unheeded; the transient feclings of 
vexation are unnoticed, and we live in a world of our own creation. 

The imagination readily calls up the shades of the illustrious, who live 
only in history and in the effects of their beneficent labours, and peoples 
the solitude around us with glorious visions of the venerable dead. We 
become the associates of sages whose wisdom is the fairest human model 
of the Divine nature, and of heroes and patriots whose valour preserved 
the expiring liberties of their country, and whose integrity and virtue re- 
deem our race from the degrading imputations which have been cast upon 
it by misanthropes, whose gloomy and perverted minds perceive in hu- 
man nature nothing but the germs of vice, crime and moral weakness* 


Is there in all the pleasures of fashionable life, blended as they are with 


chagrin and disappointment, one single source of gratification, equal in 


elevation or durability to such a study as this? Is there even in its most 


brilliant triumphs, 
“ Aught that with half such majesty can fill 
«The human bosom, as When Brutus rose 
“ Refulgent, from the stroke of Cesar’s fate 
‘“« Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arn 
“ Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 
“When guilt brings down the thunder, called aloud 
*4n Tully’s name and shook the crimson sword 
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“ Of justice in his wrapt astonished eye, 

« And bade the father of his country hail, 
“ For lo the tyrant prostrate on the dust — 
* And Rome again is free” ? 


If the realities of history are too dry and profound, where can we find 
food for the imagination more rich, varied and sumptuous than has been 
accumulated by the genius of poctry? Earth, and sea, and sky, and the 


boundless regions of the human imagination have contributed to the 


treasures which have been poured fourth in exhaustless profusion; and 


the most illimitable fancy fails in conceiving new images of beauty or new 
sources of delight. 

The fertile and well cultivated fields of literature have been traversed 
by individuals whose industry has garnered a harvest of mental wealth 
which can satisfy the most unlimited desires. 

The rules of society require an observance of etiquette and attention to 
things and forms which are often fatiguing ;—conversation and association 
with particular persons are frequently tiresome and disagreeable; but we 
cannot deviate from those rules or neglect the persons who compose the 
social circle, without violating feelings which are almost consecrated by a 
sense of propriety and offending those who are too weak and ignorant to 
be entertaining or instructive, but too powerful and influential to be of- 
fended with impunity. But,in the company of the authors of this exten- . 
sive class, we have a society which is adapted to every shade of our feel- 
ing, in which the grave instruct us, the melancholy sympathise with us and 
the gay and comic amuse and laugh with us. A society, which we can en- 
joy without subsequent feelings of regret, or neglect, without giving, of- 
fence to the unconscious beings who have laboured for our instruction 
and delight. 

If we look beyond those resources which are purely mental, the practi- 
cal arts and sciences open an interminable vista of gratification. 

The researches of the chemist and mineralogist have developed the 
most secret treasures which earth and ocean bear in their bosoms. The 
sublime science of astronomy has revealed to us the laws of planetary and 


stellar motion, and taught us that the brilliant luminaries which shed their 
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splendour by day and glitter in the azure firmament by night, are inhabit- 
ed worlds, whose existence is coeval with that of our own, and are equally 
the objects of the care of the Divine Creator. The myriads of plants and 
flowers which carpet the fields beneath our feet, constitute a science the 
objects of which delight equally the senses and the imagination. 

The studies of these severer branches of science and literature have 
been gencrally monopolised by the other sex ;—if we were willing entire- 
ly to relinquish the privilege of acquiring them, we may still reserve the 
delightful pleasures which the fine arts afford. Music, whose influence 
stimulates the heart of the soldier in the hour of battle, whose divine strains 
penetrate the social circle, finding a responsive chord in every bosom 
which is the home of virtue and feeling, whose sublimity elevates us to 
rapture and whose gaicty kindles us to joy and gladness. 

Painting, whose masters have transmitted on their immortal canvass the 
forms and complexions of grace and loveliness which have long since 
mouldered in the dust—historical events and scenes. the actors in which 
live only in the pages of the poct and the historian ;—an art which pre- 
serves for the surviving friend or lover, features they once dwelt on in 
love and friendship—which fixes in enduring colours the fading beauty of 
the flowers or the varying splendor of the landscape, either charming by its 
intrinsic beauty or endeared to us by its associations with peculiar feelings 
and circumstances. But I am apprehensive that your readers will think 
that I am becoming rather bluish, | must therefore stop. Tt is neither my 
desire or intention to invade the province of the man of science, the mo- 
ralist or the divine. My principal object, if the attempt be not presump- 
tuous in one of my age and sex, is to point out to your readers means of 
enjoyment which do not mingle with the trivial and selfish feelings that 
so often poison the cup of human happiness and tranquillity,—which are 
incependent o the mutable operations of fortune, fashion or worldly asso- 
ciations—to induce them to discover a wealth which no external influ- 
ence can diminish, which renders its possessor interesting in youth, res- 


pectable in middle life and venerable in age; which makes our society de- 
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lightful and agreeable to others, and solitude charming and interesting to 
ourselves,—disarms misfortune, mitigates sorrow, purifies the sentiments 
and elevates the soul to the contemplation of the most exalted objects 


which can occupy the attention of intelligent_beings. 





From the Keepsake, 1831. 


THE ORPHAN BOY OF PONTNEATHVAUGHN. 


Short and simple are the annals of the poor. When grief and death as- 
sail the great, a thousand eyes weep for them, and to their triumph a thou- 
sand voices are ready to cry “I{ail!? Some waves a sunbright banner be- 
fore their closing eyes; and thus canopied, death is divested of half its 
terrors. Hearts beat thickly and fastly in sympathy for all sorrow, save 
the misery of the poor. Hunger, and those diseases that arise from pov- 
erty, are vulgar suilerings; and the lowly tale which has now found an 
historian may fail to excite a single throb of pity in the tenderest bosom. 

In the village of Pontneathvaughn, in Glamorganshire, lived, some few 
years since, a young farmer named Edward Morgan. Rich, gay, and hand- 
some; gifted with the ready smile and quick reply, he wore, with a care- 
less air, the triumphs he obtained in all athletic exercises. These quali- 
ties alone would have made him a general favourite. Tut his merit did 
not end here. Ifis integrity and good parts were proverbial, and these 
virtues, it may be, added to an exterior uncommonly prepossessing, found 
him grace in the sight of Lewin, one of*the prettiest girls in the country, 
the orphan-daughter of the late village-curate. All outward circumstan- 
ces seemed to conspire in favour of this union; yet the feeling of surprise 
that in an under current ran through the whole village when it became 
known that she had said the final “ Yes,” sufliciently proved that a discre- 
pancy did somewhere exist in thir tastes, feelings, or opinions, universal- 
ly felt, however unacknowledged. 

Before marriage it is probable that Lucy was not conscious of her mental 


superiority: she decked her handsome lover with her own bright imagin- 
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ings—and love, in its holiness, possesses, indeed, the capacious gift to 
light into beauty all it looks upon: but afterwards, one by one, came out 
coarsenessess that Lucy’s innate and cultivated refinement could ill brook, 
and she early sought in her boy, the only fruit of this union, that companion- 
ship she had vainly hoped to have enjoyed in her husband :—to his unat- 
tending ear she confided sorrows no one in the village could have under- 
stood; and when bad seasons and thin crops soured her husband’s tem- 
per, and made him vent his anxieties and disappointments in loud and 
sometimes abusive anger upon her, the silent tears she shed fell upon her 
baby’s smiling face, and she was comforted. Whether the boy inherited 
more of Lucy’s than of his father’s qualities I cannot say; certain it is, that 
a precocious intelligence with his mother was awakened within him. 
There appeared, indced, some reason for Edward Morgan’s change of 
temper, from the day of his marriage every thing went ill with him. Scan- 
ty harvests year after year, his cattle swept off by disease; some fatality 
seemed to attend all his exertions, and the pride of integrity made more 
bitter and cureless the evils he sustained, for nothing could tempt him to 
accept assistance from those who were now his wealthier neighbours. At 
length he was compelled to yield up his farm, and to engage himself to 
superintend one belonging to another farmer. Those who saw him in 
this employment were astonished at the serenity that sat upon his brow: 
his laugh rang a gayer and a more hilarious tone than formerly, and he 
was ever the first to make himself, his fallen fortunes, and changed con- 
dition, the theme of mockful jesting. But at home he unveiled, and ex- 
hausted more by the effort to wear a smiling face upon a bursting heart 
than by his labours, he would vent his suppressed anguish upon the gen- 
tle Lucy, though the deprivation she suflered was, perhaps, one of the hea- 
viest feelings at his heart. In vain she sought to sooth him by endear- 
ment; her efforts only maddened him. He would shrink from her slight~- 
est touch, resist the accents of her hope, and rush out to solitude. Moo- 
dy and gloomy abstraction and fits of angry invective divided his nights: 


the day was spent in such excessive labour as would have destroyed a 
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frame of iron: it excited, therefore, less wonder than regret when he was | 
seized with a virulent fever, which carried him off after a few days illness, | 
just before his little Edward attained his tenth year. 

And now poor Lucy had to learn the bitter and debasing lessons of pov- 4 
erty; but on her sinless nature this blighting evil fell with its desolating, | 


not its criminating, power. She bowed her head meekly tothe storm, as 





utterly riven, as though she had warred with the tempest: she toiled all 
day and half the night; for though she could quickly learn the lesson of 
self-privation, she could not as yet bring herself to teach her boy com- | 
panionship in suffering. But the anxious mind fretted the fleshly cage 
already much enfeebled, and hastened the doom she was so anxious to 
avert. Her fingers would fall lifeless from her work, and the abstraction 
of disease render her heedless of the hours that thas passed unemployed. 
The altered state of her cottage soun told of the ravaging effects of illness. 
One by one the small articles of furniture disappeared ; and when her 
boy would ask, in his simplicity, why they were removed—*I no longer 
want them, love” was the calm reply of her dispair. At length, her bed 
was literally taken from under her, and her child could no longer be de- 
ceived. He had, indeed, long felt the changes that desolated his home; 
but the calmness of his mother’s despair terrified him into silence. 

On the morning her bed had been carried away, some terrific power 
seemed to contract her limbs, and withdraw from her altogetlier the facul- 
ty of motion; and thus crippled she was left upon an old straw mattress, 
helpless as a child, yet conscious as woman ever is, of the full evil of her 
situation. 

While these thoughts burned her cheek with fever, she was roused by 
a sweet voice somewhat raised in its musical tones, and a small hand was 
at the same moment pressed upon her wan fingers to awake attention.— 
* Mother,” said the child, as the tears started to his eyes, and the blood 
mantled to his brow, “little Jones the gardener’s boy, helps his father, and 
is not much older than Jam: I will work for him too and get you wine to 


K.—voL. 1, No. 6. 
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make you well: for I heard dame Morris say that is all you require. 
Kiss me, mother, and [ will go to work.” 

“Go, my son,” said the enfeebled mother, “for I have not bread to 

give you.” 

The gardener, compassionating the distress of mother and child, though 
too poor himself otherwise to assist them, gave him employment, at first 
to weed his garden, and afterwards, as he became older and stronger, to 
work in his field, and sometimes to sell vegetables in the neighboring vil- 
lages; and the pittance he thus earned sufficed to support two beings who 
had once possessed all the comforts of life, and seemed well fitted in 
quality of mind to fill the world’s “ high places.” 

Lucy lingered on for years, though she never rose from her hard couch 
to which her creditors had consigned her. Bed-ridden, and incapable of 
assisting her adored Edward in the smallest degree, she yet felt—oh! 
who shall say how bitterly ;—that the vile pence which procured her bread 
were coined out of her boy’s life. His eyes began to burn brighter: the 
bloom upon his cheek became of a deeper and less healthful dye, concen- 
trated in one burning spot ; and the wavy ringlets of his glossy hair seem- 
ed to lose life and elasticity, as they drooped in fainter and more languid 
curl upon his brow and neck. Still she did not refuse sustenance, though 
so dearly earned: for, wreck as she was, she knew herself to be the sole 
minister of happiness to him; and it might be that a sort of unholy joy 
lighted her despair, as she thought that death, the stern, stern divider, 
would not long sever her from her boy. 

His employer lived at some distance from his mother’s cottage, and 
would occasionally send him with a basket of potatoes, which formed in- 
deed their chief sustenance, as a gift to his mother. On these occasions, 
and even on his return home from the labours of the day, he would rest 
upon a mass of stone, incrusted with moss and lichen, that lay in his path; 
and here, whilst he gazed on the rocks that kissed the broad blue heaven, 
and listened tothe music of the waterfall that leapt joyously from out them 


in one continuous sheet of silver, would he build dreams that il! sorted 





with his present fortune. 
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I do not mean to say that these thoughts would be natural to a boy in 3% 
vivid health, even though he had been bred in a palace: they were partly 
the result of the education he imbibed from his mother, and partly that he ! 
inherited her consumptive constitution. The soul makes to itself strong- 
er wings from the body’s decay, anxious, it would seem, to escape the 
prison in which it is but feebly held. 

It was on a faint evening of ripe autumn that Edward passed on towards 
his home, repining against that which is, and which therefore is the best. 
He reached his lowly door, lifted the latch, and, entering, deposited his 
burden on the floor, and, as of wont, went towards his mother’s bed. He 
knelt down to take her hand, for he thought she slept. The emaciation 
that had formerly marked her face had disappeared, and seemed restored 
to its earliest youth; her fair hair had escaped her cap, and, in its 
natural ringlets, pressed her pale but rounded cheek: she appeared at 
once, as though by mayic, to have recovered the springtime of her beauty. 
Yet the hand he touched was marble cold; and a magnificent butterfly, 
that had entered through the open casement, fluttered and rested on that 
fair cheek unfelt. The arrow that flyeth unseen even in the day had 
struck her. Ifow many may have felt, what perhaps only one could so 


beautifully have expressed, 


That thou should’st die, 
And life be left to the butterfly! 


Edward softly brushed away the unholy insect that dared to tamper 
swith the dead; but, as he did so, he recollected that it was the type of im- 
mortality, and amid his gushing tears he hailed the omen. 

“ Already her soul is on the wing,” he thought, in poetic madness, and 
his tears fell less bitterly, though his grief, from the overwrought excitation | 
of his nature, bordering on insanity. , 

On thg following day he was observed at his customary labour, and the 
gardener kindly asked him wherefore he was at work. 

“TI would pay for my mother’s burial,” he said—his large sweet eyes 


raised mournfully—* and my time is not long upon earth.” 


It was of no avail that opposition was offered to his intention: early and 4 
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late he toiled to efect his object, but in vain: the effort was too great— 
it was too sudden a wrench from the single hold he had on life, and the 
mastery he exerted to repress all outward emotion whilst performing his 


self-alloted task hastened his end. He died a few days after his mother. 


For the National Magazine. 


PICTURE OF LOVE. 


Yes, skilful was the hand that drew. 

Love’s image, in an infant’s guise; 
Full well the cunning artist knew, 

How childish are Love's votaries—- 
No manly thought their mind employs, 
Stili busied with the tricks and toys. 

t 
And wisely did his pencil trace 

Two pinions, floating on the wind; 
For Love disdains a resting place, 

And will not, cannot, be confined: 
The heart, when launched on passion’s seas 
Will change its place with every breeze. 


He gave him winged shafts of steel, 
The Cretan quiver and the bow; 
Oh, Love can make our bosoms feel 
Before our eyes have marked the foe— 
Then would we draw the poisoned dart, 
The effort only rends the heart! 


When with this picture I compare 

The boy which lurks within my breast, 
I find him with his arrows there, 

An idle, foolish child at best. 
The only difference I can spy, 
My Cupid has no wings to fly. 
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Selected. 
SONNET. 


Bee 


My love she is a lowly but sweet flower, 
And [ would wear herin my breast, for she 
Is full of fragrance and such modesty, 

That I e’er sanctify that precious hour 

When first my eyes her worshippers became. 
He who has mark’d the opening rose in spring 
Hath seen but portion small of her I sing. 

For fortune if I struggle, or for fame, 

Tis that, unworthy, | may worthy be 
Of her, the maiden with the dark black hair, 
And darker eyes. My only wish to share 

The sumless sums low sunk beneath the sea, 
Is, that with it I might my true love greet, 
And lay the too small treasure at her feet. 





MAELZEL’S 


METRONOME, OR, MUSICAL TIME KEEPER. 


The Metronome in point of correctness and practical utility, claims a de- 
cided preference over all the numerous attempts at Chronometers that have 
been made fora century past. It isa portable instrument, which beats both 
the vibrations to which it is set, and the scale of which being deduced from 
the divisions of time into minutes, is universally applicable and intelligible 
in every country. The principal part of the Metronome consists of a flat 
steel rod, of the breadth of a small pea, the thickness of the back of a pen- 
knife, and the length of about eleven inches. Supposing this rod placed 
upright, its lower end is fixed to an immoveable round weight of the diame- 
ter of a shilling; at the distance of about four inches upwards, a steel pin 
is fastened tothe back of therod. Onthis pin, as on an axis, the rod is 
suspended vertically, so as to swing sideways to the right and left, in the 


vibration which it thus makes are produced by an escapement, two wheels 
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and a mainspring, wound up like that of a watch. The upper and longer 
part of the rod or pendulum, (i. e. that which is above the point of suspen- 
sion and measures about seven inches,) has attached to it a counter 
weight, which slides from the before mentioned spot of suspension to the 
upper extremity of the rod. Immediately behind is a scalesimilar to 
that of a Thermometer beginning at the top with the number of 50, and 
proceeding downwards, with the omissions of some intermediate num- 
bers, till it ends near the axis of the rod with the number of 160. By 
means of a small spring in the sliding weight, and small notches in the rod, 
the sliding weight can be stopped precisely opposite to any of the numbers 
on the fixed scale behind. 

All these numbers have reference toa minute of time, so that at 50 the 
pendulum will vibrate fifty times, at 80 eighty times, at 160 one hundred 
and sixty times per minute, &c. &c.; and by a particular contrivance in the 
mechanism, these vibrations are not only visible, but audible, so as to be 
distinctly heard even in a room adjoining. The whole of this apparatus 
is confined in an elegant little obelisk of about a foot in height. 

The object of this invention is as Mr. Maeizel states, two fold : 

ist. “It affords to composers of every country the means of indicating, 
in a simple, and decisive manner, the degree of quickness with which their 
works are to be executed.” 

2d. “It accustoms the young practitioner to a correct observance of time, 
which it beats with unerring precision, and according to any velocity re- 
quired, during the whole performance.” 

With respect to the first of these two objects, every musical man has for 
this century past felt the insufficiency of the vague Italian terms, adagio, 
allegro, &c. for this purpose; and if there were a doubt on this point, Mr. 
Maelzel’s observations, and his quotations from classic works, not only tend 
to remove it but actually create a degree of surprise atthe patience with 
which these Italian terms have been so long endured. This, no doubt, was 
owing to the want of a universal scale for musical time, and this universal 
standard measure being now obtained through the Metronome, we should 
hope that in a short time no sensible composer will risk the proper execu- 
tion of works, and consequently his fame, on these Italian terms alone— 
terms, which mean nobody knows rightly what. In this hope we are fully 
confirmed by the strongest testimonials of approbation on the part of the 
first rate composers, who by their declarations, have formally pledged them- 
selves to time all their future works according to the Metronomic scale. 
The universal standard measure proposed by Mr. Maelzel is, as we have 
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before stated, deduced from horary or clock time, which is the same all 
over the world: his Metronome enables the composer to prescribe to the 
player how many crotchets or quavers, &c. in the piece ought to be played 
in one minute, while it puts it in the performers powers instantly to adopt 
his play to such prescription. Thusina country, even where the Metro- 
nome is not known, and in future ages, in the event ef the Metronome be- 
ing no longer in existence, the signatures founded on the Metronomic scale 
will serve as a record to trace the proper quickness of a composition, as 
long as the sun keeps true to his present daily career. Would to heaven 
we now knew how many notes of a certain value go to a minute in the per- 
formance of all the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
Pleyel. This consideration alone must render the superiority of- Mr. M’s 
standaid measure, founded as it is upon the universally adopted division of. 
time, obvious and indisputable; and under this point of view, his Metro- 
nome combinesthe two-fold merit of assuming that standard, and of furnish= 
ing the means of applying this measure in a manner the most convenient 
and instantaneous. While we thus consider the attainment of a universal 
standard measure of time the principal merit of Mr. M’s mvention, we are, at 
the same time, fully sensible of the advantages which the Metronome holds 
out in the instruction of young beginners; and weare equally ready to admit, 
that this instrument not only demonstrates the advantages in a manner ab- 
solutely unanswerable, but also indicates the way and proper method of ob- 
taining all the benefit to be derived by the exhibition of true time in the 
tuition of music. 





Selected. 


LETTERS FROM ASIA. 


On the river Meles, about four miles from Bournebat, is an excavated rock, 
said to be the grotto in which Homer kept his school, and wrote his poems 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. The passes leading to it are in some places dan- 


gerous, rendering it in many instances necessary toalight, being but about 
two feet wide ; whence the traveller beholds on one side dreadful preci- 
pices, while on the other, loose fragments of rocks threaten him with instan- 
taneous destruction. ‘The view is, however, sublime—heightened, proba- 
bly, by asense of danger. 

On arriving at the mountain, we found it extremely difficult to ascend, and 
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were under the necessity of assisting ourselves by means of the vines and 
bushes with which it is covered; but on surmounting this difficulty, we 
were amply repaid by the prospect that presented itself,—the Meles forcing 
its way through gloomy forests, over beds of granite broken in various sized 
masses, while Sypilus. one of the mountains forming the chain that ex- 
tends from the Gulf of Smyrna to Peria, terminated tlfe scene. 

The excavations extend a great distance under the mountain, and are 
evidently the work of Nature ; but that Homer ever occupied them, either as a 
- school, or retreat from his enemies, is hardly possible. That they are now 
, the abade of wild beasts, is certain, as we found the skeletons of several an- 
imals within them; and I am inclined to believe, they only have been 
their tenants from time immemorial. 

On the summit of a rock is a grave, in which, some of the natives say, 
this prince of poets was buried! For its probability, I must refer the rea- 
der to those better acquainted with his life than myself; particularly, as in 
his old age he retreated to Samos, and seven cities claiming the honor of 


having given him birth. 

After passing an hour in exploring with torches the dark regions of this 
mountain, and finding only bones and swarms of flies, we were, from the 
suffocating heat, obliged to give up a further search ; and discharging a _, pis- 


tol in one of the caverns, stood ready at its various passes, to cut off the re- 
treat of any animal that might make its appearance. 





END OF FIRST VOLUME. 








